

















All Star COACHES Boost ALL STAR Shoes! 















COACHES AND 
PLAYERS PREFER 


ALL STARS 


LIGHT WEIGHT — Every ounce of sur- 
plus weight eliminated without the slight- 
est sacrifice of strength, fit, comfort or 
durability. 
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REAL COMFORT — Sponge cushion 
heel and arch support buoys entire arch; 
famous Korxole insole prevents floor burns; 
ventilation eyclets help keep feet cool. 
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O MAN knows more about the actual day-in-day-out per- 
formance of ALL STAR Basketball Shoes than the basket- 
ball coach himself. He sees them in action— knows how 
staunchly they stand up under gruelling play — how greatly 
they add to his players’ speed, foot comfort and all-round effi- 
ciency. Vitally interested in the matter of footwear, the alert 
basketball coach is quick to praise basketball shoes that help 
chalk up new victories for his team. 


Below we print a few of the hundreds of written com- 
ments from experienced, successful basketball coaches 
concerning ALL STAR shoes. Unsolicited, unsought, 
this cross-section of generous, enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of ALL STARS testifies to complete 
footwear satisfaction. Read these comments 
— then decide for yourself which basketball shoe 
will help your team win more games this season. 














¥% WEAR LONGER 


“Had a hard bunch on shoes— but Converse came through, 5 of 
the 8 pair lasting entire season’’—- Coach Doubenmier, College 
High, Greeley, Colorado. ... “Converse Shoes good for another 
year; other brands about worn out’”’—Coach Miller, High School, 
Athena, Oregon. 


games. The famous All Star sole, Beaible, * PERFECT TRACTION 


non-slipping on any type of floor, permits 
instant stops and turns; scientifically de- 
signed tread makes for speedy footwork. 
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DURABILITY -— All Stars are built to 
withstand punishment. Best grade loose- 
lined duck uppers, special sole that won’t 
wear smooth, reinforcements at points of 
greatest wear. All Stars will amaze you 
with their durability. 








“Stick to the floor better than any other shoe I know of”— Coach 
Skidmore, West Penn Juniors, Morgantown, W.V.... “Have 
found Converse shoes ideally adapted for traction on all floors’’— 
Coach Davis, High School, Canal Winchester, Ohio. .. . “Best 
shoes on the market as to traction’ — Coach Klein, House of 
David, Vienna, Georgia. 


¥%e  TROUBLE-FREE FOOT COMFORT 


“Throughout heavy schedule, no player suffered blisters, which is 
our first season with such a remarkable record” — Manager Burns, 
Universal Carloaders, Grand Rapids, Michigan... . “Have used 
Converse shoes for five years and have never had a single foot 
complaint”— Coach Wright, Senior High School, Keokuk, Iowa. 





CONVERSE, Malden, Mass.— Please send me 
FREE copy of your 1933 CONVERSE BASKET- 
BALL YEAR BOOK. 


Name 
School... AES EE 3 NRO CTE RO ME EIT OPO 
SESSA VON 





ConvERSE RusBBER Company 


Dept. J 14 
Malden - Massachusetts 


CHICAGO — 305 W. Monroe Street ST. PAUL— 242 E. Fifth Street 

















BIKE 


is a regular glutton for punishment 


@ The test of a good supporter, as 
you well know, is not how it looks on 
the counter but how well it stands 
long, rough usage and plenty of trips 
to the laundry. 

Every Bike garment is a glutton for 
punishment. Thank the master weav- 
ers of Bike webbing for that. They 
have learned how to make a practi- 
cally smooth, uniform webbing that 
needs absolutely no starch or other 
sizing. That eliminates curling and 
shrinkage. It means that Bike is 
stretchy and comfortable long after 
the ordinary supporter gives up the 
ghost. No wonder Bike is now, as it 
has been for more than 60 years, the 


coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 


BIKE WEB 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 West 25th Street, Chicago 
104 East 25th Street, New York 


SALES AGENTS: 

John H. Graham & Co., 119 Chambers St., New York 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market St., San Francisco 
H. B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue, Dallas 
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©" ERVICE 


No business organization which does not deliver service in its 
most fundamental meaning can enjoy the successful growth 
which has been the lot of the Treman King Athletic Goods Cor- 
poration. A service which means the delivery of honest values. 
A service which means prompt and painstaking attention. A 
service which has given the house an enviable reputation forqual- 
ity, fair dealing and consideration of customer's viewpoint. This 
service has not only built a past reputation for this organization, 
but it keeps the organization alive, functioning and vital today. 


We offer every school in the territory served by our various 
branches such a service and upon this understanding of its 
fundamenial meaning solicit your athletic equipment business. 


TREMAN KING ATHLETIC GOODS CORPORATION 


ITHACA, NEW YORK PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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For the Athletic Equipment Essential 
to Every Sport— Look to Imperial! 


a i 


Athletic equipment for sport purposes must fit well 
and wear well. The standards of craftsmanship 
employed in the manufacture of Imperial Athletic 
Equipment are the result of thirty-one years of 


experience and tradition. 


Imperial garments are custom made and tailored 
to measure, offering through their design and 
workmanship, the greatest possible comfort, pro- 
tection and satisfaction. There is a wide variety 
of styles and weights offered at a range of prices 


sufficiently wide to meet every budget. 


The new Imperial catalogue, pictured below, con- 
tains illustrations and complete descriptions of 


Imperial’s complete line. 


Request this Catalogue 


Our new Catalogue, with all gar- 
ments beautifully illustrated in color 
is just off the press. A request for 
your copy will receive immediate 
attention. Send for your copy today. 


THE IMPERIAL KNITTING. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


For thirty years—and Still the Standard of Quality for the Industry 





Thigh Guards 


All this Equipment is Fully 
Described in the New 
Imperial Catalogue 


FOOTBALL ICE HOCKEY 
aoe Jerseys 
a Pants 
Blocking Pads Stockings 


Sweat Socks 


Underwear Hip and Kidney 
Warm-ups Pads 
Coaching Jackets 
BASKET BALL SOCCER 
(For Men & Women) Jerseys 
Shirts Pants 
Pants Stocki 
Stockings tockings 
Sweat Socks Sweat Socks 
Warm-ups 
TRACK WRESTLING 
Cross Country Tights 
irts Trunks 
Track Shirts Robes 
Warm-ups 
Sweat Socks 
BASE BALL 
CREW Undershirts 
Shirts Jackets 
Trunks Stockings 
Socks 
Warm-ups Sweat Socks 
LA CROSSE DIAMOND BALL 
erseys 
“ Jerseys 
Stockings Pants 
Sweat Socks Stockings 


Award Sweaters in all styles—Baby Shaker 
Sweaters in all styles—Award Jerseys in all 
styles — Special Award Jackets — Athletic 
Wererups or all sports — Athletic Robes 
College and School Band Uniforms — Cheer 











Leaders’ Uniforms 
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Indiana University vs. Temple University at Philadelphia, January 
2, 1934. Kehrt of Indiana Foret prevent a score by Rosan of 
emple. 


HE pivot is one of the finest ma- 
neuvers in basketball. It is not only 
good to look at; it is a maneuver 
which brings results. There are two main 
classes of pivots: first, the reverse pivot or 
rear turn, which is used by a player when 
he is confronted by an opponent; and, 
second, the front pivot or front turn, which 
is used to elude an opponent who is 
crowding closely from the rear. 

The art of pivoting comes more natural 
to some players than to others, but it is 
largely an art or ability which may be ac- 
quired by diligent practice. It is only 
when the pivot becomes an instinctive or 
reflex action that it is of much value to the 
player using it. If a player with the ball 
when confronted by an opponent has to 
stop and think, he is usually too late. If 
he has developed the pivot to the point 
where he instinctively does a reverse pivot 
in a given situation, then he has a maneu- 
ver which stands him in good stead many 
times in every game. There is only one 
way to acquire this instinctive reaction, 
and that is by doing the pivot over and 
over again. 

Various practice drills may be used to 
get across to a squad the proper use of the 
pivots. The important thing to stress in 
such practice is the correct time and place 
to use the pivot. The drill should be so 
set up that the pivots_are practiced under 
conditions which indicate their uses in a 
game; the front turn should be used when 
the opponent is coming up from behind, 
and the reverse pivot should be used when 
an opponent confronts the pivoter. 
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Coaching 


the Pivot 


By Harold G. Olsen 
Ohio State University 





ing the Pivot.” 





§o many requests have been received for additional 
copies of Mr. Olsen’s illustrations for “Individual De- 
fensive Play in Basketball,” published last month, that 
reprints suitable for postin 
prepared of that article and of the current article, “Coach- 
These may be secured by subscribers 
without charge by writing to The Athletic Journal. 


Subscribers may also secure from The Athletic Journal 
without charge, as long as the supply lasts, reprints of 
]. Craig Ruby’s officiating pictures illustrating “Legal and 
Illegal Maneuvers in Basketball,” originally published in 
December, 1933. These reprints, suitable for posting on 
bulletin boards, are of value to player, coach and oficial. 


on bulletin boards are being 








Many players who do a pivot in fine 
mechanical form are not effective in a game 
because they use a front turn when they 
are met by the guard or a reverse pivot 
when an opponent comes up from the rear. 
The only way to straighten out such an 
error is by constant repetition of the cor- 
rect pivot in a given situation. 

There are a few prime considerations to 
be kept in mind when working on pivoting. 
First of all, a good pivot carries the pivoter 
away from his opponent. If I am drib- 
bling down the floor and am met by an 
opponent, I am not making a very effective 
pivot if I merely turn my back and then 
continue much in the same direction I have 
been traveling. Such a maneuver on my 
part makes it rather easy for the opponent 
to cover me and to interfere with the pass 
that I may try to make to a team mate. 
If, however, I come to a quick stop and 
then pivot off at right angles to the course 
I have been taking, I am much more diffi- 
cult to guard. To illustrate: If the de- 
fensive man is at X (see the diagram on 
this page) and my pivot takes me to point 
A, I am much easier to cover than if I 
pivot in such a way that I make my pass 
from point B. 





Another important point in the execu- 
tion of the pivot is the quick break. If 1 
come up to a defensive man and make a 
very slow turn, it is much easier for him 
to stay with me than if I get off with a 
sharp, quick break to one side or the other. 
This quick break comes from the drive-off 
of the non-pivot foot. Many players in 
attempting the pivot merely turn the 
body, letting the foot trail after. The body 
should be driven around to get the best 
results. 

To handle the pivot well, the player 
must work from a well crouched position 
and with the feet well spread to give a 
wide, firm base. The body needs to be 
under excellent control at all times. There 
have been very few players who have ever 
been able to pivot effectively from an erect 
position. 

One question which usually is asked 
when the pivot is discussed is this: “Is it 
better to pivot from a position with the 
feet even with one another, or with one 
foot ahead of the other?” My experience 
has been that most players get better re- 
sults using the first method, with the feet 
even. However, many excellent pivoters 
have preferred the other method. They 
have always been men with a high degree 
of coordination and able to pivot to either 
side, with either foot forward. The first 
method (with the feet even) is, I believe, 
the one best adapted to the use of the 
average player. 

The illustrations that follow show exe- 
cution of the reverse pivot, the doubie 
pivot and the front pivot. 























The Reverse Pivot 


(Left) 
The dribbler approaches 
the guard (in the white 
shirt). 
(Right) 
The man who has been 
trailing— 


As the guard closes in, 
the dribbler— 


—cuts past the pivoter 
and — 


—picks up the ball,— 


—receives a short pass. 


—comes to a stop (note 
the crouched position) 
and— 


The pivoter continues his 
turn,— 


—begins his reverse pivot 
or turn. 


—screening for the team 
mate— 


The pivoter turns his 
head so as to see the team 
mate who is trailing him. 


—as the latter dribbles to- 
ward the basket. 
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The Double Pivot 


(Left) 


The offensive player ap- 
proaches the guard (in 
the white shirt) ,— 


(Right) 


—passing— 





—picks up the ball and— 


—to a team mate, who 
is— 





—comes to a stride stop. 


—cutting for the basket. 





The offensive player then 
starts his reverse pivot (on 
his left foot). 


The pivoter continues his 
turn — 





As the offensive player 
completes his reverse 
pivot, the guard over- 
shifts. 


—so as to screen for his 
team mate— 





So the offensive player 
starts to pivot back toward 
his original position— 


—as the latter goes in for 
the shot. 
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The Front Turn 


(Left) 
The dribbler, pursued— 


(Right) 


—to go on past him. 


—by an opponent (in the 
white shirt),— 


The offensive player is 
then— 


—picks up the ball,— 


—free to pass— 


—comes to a quick stop 
(note the crouched posi- 
tion)— 


—to a trailing team mate. 


—and starts a front turn 
(on the left foot) ,— 


The latter continues in to 


the basket— 


—allowing the pursuing 
opponent— 


—for the shot. 
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Strict Man-for-Man Defensive 


courts, the zone defense was used ex- 

tensively and very effectively. Now 
the courts are much larger, and we find the 
zone defense not very effective. The de- 
fense in use by most teams now is some 
variation of the man-for-man. Some teams 
use the shifting man-for-man, while others 
employ the strict man-for-man. I am 
very much in favor of the strict man-for- 
man defense and will explain why I be- 
lieve it to be the better. 

The shifting man-for-man defense is 
very complicated for high school boys. At 
times, one of two defensive players sup- 
posed to shift will shift, while the other 
will not; this leaves two defensive men on 
one offensive man. Then, too, it is very 
difficult for the defensive players to decide 
just when to return to their original men. 
These are minor defects in the shifting 
man-for-man defense, the most important 
being that it is impossible to stop a good 
screening offense with this defense. I will 
explain below some of the points in favor 
of the strict man-for-man defense. 


] N the days of the smaller basketball 


Basketball 


By Herman Rearick 
Dover, Ohio, High School 

















X2 \ 
\ 
‘ 
\ 
A 
OB x5 


L pat 


x4 


ALTHOUGH he graduated from 
Wittenberg College as recently as 
1931, Herman Rearick has already 
coached a high school team to a state 
basketball championship. His football 
team has had two undefeated seasons 
and has won its last twenty-eight 
games. He is regarded by some of the 
older coaches who know him as one 
of the most promising young high 
school coaches in the state of Ohio. 
A short article by Mr. Rearick, an 
account of his Dover High School 
basketball team in winning the 1933 
state championship of Ohio, appeared 
in the May, 1933, issue of this pub- 
lication. 





fense, immediately breaks for the basket 
after making an effective screen on OB 
and takes a pass under the basket for a 
set-up shot. The only way to stop this 
maneuver is to use a strict man-for-man 
defense and teach the boys to be smart 
enough to prevent the opposition from 
screening them out of the play. 


Man-for-Man Pivot Defense 


E all realize that the only way to 

stop a good pivot man is to prevent 
him from receiving the ball. There are 
two ways by which this may be accom- 
plished very effectively. 

The first way, and the one which I find 
more effective, is the shifting of the two 
front defensive men and the defensive 
pivot man. In Diagram 2, the defensive 
men are lettered OA, OB, OC, OD and 
OE; the offensive men are X1, X2, X3, X4 
and X5. The diagram illustrates the posi- 
tions of the defensive men when the ball 
is in possession of the offensive right guard. 
OC plays his man so as to prevent him 
from taking a long shot. OB drops back 

















DIAG. 1 
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Shifting Defense Not Effective 
AST year, Nat Holman, in writing on 
defensive basketball, stated that if a 
team ever runs into a so-called blocking 
or screening offense, merely by switching 
men it can stop the opposing team effec- 
tively and without much trouble. I will 
show that it is impossible to stop a good 
screening offense merely by switching men. 
In Diagram 1, I have X2 and X4 as the 
offensive men and OA and OB as the de- 
fensive men. The screens we use are 
known as back screens. X2 comes out and 
screens OB as X4 breaks around. To 
make this screen effective, X4 must first 
fake in the direction opposite that toward 
which he intends to break. OA sees that 
OB has been screened out of the play by 
X2. As X4 breaks around, OA switches 
and covers him. This leaves OB to cover 
X2. From the diagram it may be seen 
that B is not in a good defensive position; 
it is impossible for him to cover X2 on a 
quick break for the basket. X2, knowing 
the opposition is switching men on de- 


ODys 


a x18 


OB 


Oc 


X5. 


X4 
“pau 








DIAG. 2 


























XS 


the pivot man, X1, if the latter moves too 
far toward the center of the court. But 
when X1 does this, he gives up his scoring 
threat and is then useful only as an open- 
ing for a pass. 











DIAG. 3 





and takes a position in front and to the 
right of the offensive pivot man. OE plays 
X1, the pivot man, on the side from which 
the offensive team is trying to pass the 
ball in to him. OA plays his man loosely 
and attempts to intercept all floating 
passes intended for the pivot man as he 
swings away from OE, who is in a poor 
position to stop such passes. OD plays 
his man closely when the ball is on his side 
of the court. Diagram 3 illustrates the de- 
fensive position when the ball is on the 
opposite side of the court. This defense 
requires quick shifting by OB and OC to 
prevent long shots. 

The second method of preventing the 
pivot man from receiving the ball is by 
forcing offensive men X4 and X5, who are 
bringing up the ball, into the back court. 
Diagram 4 illustrates this method. This 
allows the defensive pivot man, OE, to 
play in front of the offensive pivot man, 
X1. A direct pass in to X1 is impossible, 
as OE is in front. If a floating pass is at- 
tempted by men bringing the ball up the 
court, it will easily be intercepted. Be- 
cause the front defensive men, OB and 
OC, are forcing the offensive men, X4 and 
X5, into the back court, this will be a very 
long pass. To reach the defensive pivot 
man, it must also be a high, slow pass. 
This gives the defensive player guarding 
the pivot man plenty of time to drop back 
and take the pass, or it gives him at least 
as much chance of taking the pass as the 
offensive man has of receiving it. The de- 
fensive man, OE, cannot play in front of 
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X2 x3 
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DIAG. 4 
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Individual Defensive Play 


HE positions of opponents on the 

court have much to do with defensive 
positions in a strict man-for-man defense. 
If the offensive player is near the center 
of the court, the defensive man may play 
about two or three yards from him, and 
then in case of an attempted screen the 
defensive player may do what we call slide 
through. This is shown in Diagram 5. As 
the defensive player, OA, sees an opposing 
man, X2, coming across to screen him 





away from X1, OA drops back far enough 
to avoid the screen and cuts across. The 
defensive player, OA, will meet his man, 
X1, again before the latter can get into a 


good shooting position. The bad feature 
of this is that a smart offensive man may 
break around and stop quickly. This 
makes it very difficult for the defensive 
player to prevent a long shot. But most 
teams do not continually shoot from the 
middle of the court unless it is absolutely 
necessary; and when they start this, the 
defensive men must play differently. This 
I will explain next. 

When an offensive man is near the bas- 
ket or hitting long shots from the middle 
of the court, he cannot be guarded effec- 
tively by the defensive man’s sliding 
through. The defensive man must play 
this man more closely and do what we call 
force through. This is shown in Diagram 
6. When the screen starts, the defensive 
player, OA, must stay close to his man, 
X1, and in front of him. As X1 tries to 
break around, OA, the defensive player, 
forces him toward the center of the court 
and away from the basket. If the defen- 
sive player stays in front of X1, it will 
make it impossible for the latter to get a 
break for the basket, as OA is in his path. 

Naturally, a defensive player will some- 
times be taken out with an effective screen 
play. His only chance then is a quick 
pivot in the direction opposite the screen. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Interpretations Made on the 
1933-1934 Basketball Rules 


sue any special bulletins on the 

basketball rules this year because the 
changes were relatively unimportant and 
seem to be generally understood. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs include answers to the 
questions which have been asked most fre- 
quently this season. 

QuestTion—In a high school game, the 
timers’ signal, ending the first quarter, 
sounds while the ball is in the air on a 
shot for goal from the field. A foul is 
called on the play. When is the free throw 
attempted? ANswrer—The second period 
is started with the free throw. The same 
ruling applies to a foul called during the 
intermission between the first and second 
quarters or between the third and fourth 
quarters. This is covered by Rule 11, Sec- 
tion 3. The question and answer under 
Rule 8, Section 5, in the middle of Page 16 
of the Guide apply to technical fouls. If 
a technical foul is called during one of 
these intermissions, the free throw is at- 
tempted during the intermission or at its 
close, and then the next period starts with 
a jump ball at center. The thought to 
bear in mind is that the second and fourth 
periods begin just as though there had 
been an ordinary time out, following the 
provisions of Rule 11, Section 3. 

Rute 14, Section 12, Nore. If a player 
holds the ball for two seconds in his free 


I T has not been found necessary to is- 


By Oswald Tower 
Editor, The Basketball Guide 





THE author of this article, Mr. Os- 
wald Tower, besides being Editor 
of the Basketball Guide, has been des- 
ignated by the National Basketball 
Committee of the United States and 
Canada as official interpreter of the 
1933-34 basketball rules. For special 
interpretations on the rules, he may 
be addressed at Andover, Massachu- 
setts. An addressed, stamped envelope 
should be enclosed for reply. Answers 
will be wired collect if requested. 











throw lane and then passes to a team mate 
who is cutting for the basket, and who 
catches the ball while in the lane, the three 
second limit may be extended provided the 
team mate makes an attempt to score. 
The point is that the players have signified 
their intention to comply with the spirit 
of the three-second rule. If, however, the 
team mate does not try to score but holds 
the ball or passes, the violation is called 
provided the ball has been in the lane for 
three seconds. A somewhat similar situa- 
tion occurs when a player holds the ball 
in his lane for two and a fraction seconds 
and then passes to a mate who is standing 
still in the lane, the latter immediately 
throwing for goal. The ball has been kept 
in the lane for more than three seconds, 
but, if the action of the ball is continuous 
from the time the first player passed it 


until his team mate threw for goal, a viola- 
tion would not be called. If, however, the 
team mate did not throw for goal, his team 
would lose the ball. In short, it is the pur- 
pose of this rule to curb the “bucket 
play,” or to prevent stalling in the free 
throw lane. Officials should bear in mind 
the purpose of the rule in administering it. 

QuesTtion—Rule 8, Section 8. The 
ten-second rule. Player A receives the ball 
in his front court from an out of bounds 
pass and fumbles the ball. While it is out 
of his grasp it touches another player. If 
A recovers the ball may he pass it to his 
back court? ANsSwerR—No. As soon as 
another player touches the ball, A and his 
team lose the right to cause the ball to go 
to their back court. One exception has 
been made to this; namely, if another 
player touches the ball while it is in A’s 
hands, A does not lose his right to return 
the ball to the back court. 

QuesTion—On a free throw, the free 
thrower steps over the line and the ball 
misses the rim and backboard. He has 
made two infractions of the rules; which 
is penalized? ANswer—The first offense 
calls for a jump ball at the free throw line; 
the penalty for the second is loss of the 
ball to opponents at the nearest point out 
of bounds. The second penalty, being the 
more severe, is the one to be inflicted. 


The Game, the Coach and. 


American Football Coaches Associa- 

tion the past year. There has been 
much loyal help and co-operation. Per- 
haps the rank and file of coaches do not 
realize the interest and time which many 
of the older men have been giving to make 
this a real organization. There is a lot of 
comradeship, a lot of warm fellow feeling 
in the membership, and undoubtedly the 
organization is doing much to help coaches 
generally. 

The Association, through one of its 
Committees, of which Lou Little is Chair- 
man, has made a substantial contribution 
to the work of the National Football Rules 


| T has been a real pleasure to serve the 
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the Player 


By Daniel E. McGugin 
Vanderbilt University 


Committee. Our Committee has a repre- 
sentative in all sections of the country. If 
coaches desire changes here and there in 
the rules, the best course to follow is to 





S president of the American Foot- 

ball Coaches Association durin 
1933, Mr. McGugin contributed muc 
to the advancement of football and 
the coaching profession. Published 
here is the speech which he prepared 
for delivery before the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Association held 
in Chicago, December 26 and 27, 
1933. 











lay suggestions before our Committee. It 
meets with the favor of the National Foot- 
ball Rules Committee and has been cor- 
dially received. 

If we all go to the newspapers, express- 
ing here and there dissatisfaction with the 
rules, we tend to create in the minds of the 
public the idea that the rules as a whole 
are unsatisfactory. The public gets the 
wrong idea, and jumps at the conclusion 
that the rules are bad. There are also 
other questions which coaches may take 
up, it seems to me, more properly and 
more effectively with the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association and with the 
various regional associations of coaches 
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than with the press.. It we are quoted in 
the newspapers as being critical of officials, 
we tend to create in the public mind the 
feeling that officiating is inferior. In my 
judgment, it is far better for us to-take up 
questions of rule changes, of officiating and 
other things of like character directly with 
our own Association. We can be much 
more effective in obtaining any needed im- 
provements in this manner than by going 
to the newspapers with criticisms. One of 
these ways of dealing with needed changes 
is constructive and the other is destructive. 
One builds up confidence on the part of the 
public and the other destroys or shakes 
public confidence. 

The biggest single asset the American 
Football Coaches Association has consists 
of Bill Cowell as Secretary, who knows 
more about it than any of us and who is 
fortunately for the rest of the coaches free 
from the responsibilities of married life 
and wedded to the success of this organiza- 
tion. 

It has always seemed to me that THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL from its very begin- 
ning has been a great agency in the promo- 
tion of intercollegiate athletics, in raising 
standards of sportsmanship, in stabilizing 
the coaching profession and in making the 
coaches appreciated and understood. It 
has done much toward making college ad- 


Report of the Committee 
on Football Injuries 
and Fatalities 


Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, Chairman 


OOTBALL injuries and fatalities con- 

stitute only part of our general health 
problem. May I point out that 1,304,109 
persons die yearly. Accidents kill about 
97,000 persons yearly; 33,000 of these 
are motor vehicle deaths. In addition, 
one out of twenty drivers is reputed 
to be involved in a personal injury 
accident. It is probably far more danger- 
ous to motor to a football game than it is 
to participate as a player. Strangely 
enough 30,000 people die yearly from ac- 
cidents in the home, 391 from collision 
with inanimate objects (some must have 
been old Yale backfield stars) and 3,000 
from falls in the home; 168 dying from 
falls in the bathtub and shower. Since 
3,000 die each year from alcoholism, it 
behooves us to be abstemious. With re- 
peal, “hob nail” livers may again become 
quite fashionable. Approximately 20,000 
persons are accidentally killed each year 
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ministrators appraise the coach as a 
teacher and as a good influence rather than 
as some poor devil to be fired at the de- 
mands of that element of the alumni which 
always takes from the college and never 
gives anything to it. 





Daniel E. McGugin 


Football Injuries—Their Cause 
and Prevention 


deaths from childbirth yearly are prevent- 
able. So the football problem fades to 


while in the course of gainful employment. 
About 65 per cent of the thousands of 





For several years, the American 
Football Coaches Association has 
been making a study of the causes of 
football injuries and fatalities, and at- 
tempting to discover means of prevent- 
ing them or at least of lessening their 
seriousness and decreasing their num- 
ber. Presented here are the report of 
the special committee on this subject 
by Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, a practicing 
physician and former head football 
codch at Yale University, and, in ad- 
dition, extracts from the report of Mr. 
Floyd R. Eastwood, Instructor in the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, as presented orally at the De- 
cember, 1933, meeting of the Coaches 
Association. Mr. Eastwood’s report is 
copyrighted by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, One 
Park Avenue, New York City, which 
has collaborated in its preparation. 
Express permission should be secured 
from the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters before re- 
printing or quoting from Mr. East- 
wood’s report. Copies of the full re- 
port, in mimeograph form, may be 
secured from the National Bureau at 
twenty-five cents each. 














The primary function of a college is to 
help fit men to enter upon life with char- 
acter, enthusiasm, knowledge, power and a 
capacity for honorable leadership. The 
game of football is, of course, merely an 
incident in college life. It is purely 
secondary. It is never to interfere with 
the classroom duties and obligations of the 
student. During the past ten years the 
game has suffered somewhat in the respect 
of students and in public estimation be- 
cause a few institutions have made the 
game primary, and have deliberately set 
it apart as something to be built up and 
made important. 

There has been considerable talk of re- 
cruiting and subsidizing, some of which is 
based upon fact. Nobody knows better 
than the coach where the responsibility for 
these things lies. When a coach has been 
active in recruiting, it is because he has 
been employed by the college to do it. Re- 
sponsibility for proper conditions sur- 
rounding intercollegiate athletics lies 
squarely upon the administrative board of 
the college and its president. We all know 
that, of course. It is childish and foolish 
to blame the coach for improper condi- 
tions. I repeat that the responsibility is 
squarely upon the college president, and 
if he alibis about it or denies knowledge 

(Continued on page 39) 


comparative insignificance unless, of 
course, it is you or your boy who is in- 
jured. 


Specific diseases cause trouble, too. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea cause nearly one 
person per 100 to place himself under the 
care of a physician and 11,000 die yearly 
of these diseases. Over 36,000 cases of 
smallpox were reported recently in a sin- 
gle year. These are preventable diseases. 

A person dies every twenty-nine minutes 
from appendicitis, and it is estimated that 
399 out of 400 of these persons could be 
saved by proper medical supervision. Is 
it any wonder that we continue to have 
football fatalities, most of which are pre- 
ventable? 

Over the last three year period, from 
thirty to fifty deaths per year have been 
attributed by the press to football. De- 
tailed investigation by our Association has 
shown that many of these deaths were not 
related to football. I believe it safe to 
predict that, with continued increased par- 
ticipation by players, we may expect that 
between thirty and fifty deaths will be 
charged rightly or wrongly to the game of 
football next year. 
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We may prevent many of these injuries 
and fatalities by continually improving 
our coaching methods. Conditioning exer- 
cises should be given players for spring 
and summer practice, and early fall prac- 
tice is recommended. There is no economy 
in cheap equipment. Each player should 
be fully and adequately equipped. Players 
should have thorough medical examina- 
tions before, during and after the playing 
season. There are a number of preventive 
skills we may teach, such as tackling and 
blocking above the knees of the ball-car- 
rier and the blockee. We may teach the 
players to stay away from lifted knees; 
they are dangerous! Players should be 
taught tumbling positions. Reciprocal 
muscle action and conditioned reflexes 
come only through well supervised drills. 

We should teach our players to break up 
wedge interference by diving into it high, 
not low down around flying feet and knees. 
We should teach our men to step out of 
bounds when cornered and signal for a 
fair catch when surrounded. We should 
instruct our players not to drop their knees 
into down field blockers, not to crucify the 
passer or punter and above all not to clip. 
Officials are still lax in calling clipping, and 
this vicious practice is on the increase. 

I favor live tackling practice, instruc- 
tion in proper use of hands, daily blocking 
practice, bull-pen, daily group work, two 
on one, and the like, all at close range and 
well supervised by the coach. Exhausted 
players should not be allowed to compete 
in practice or game. We must remember 
that minor injuries need rest and treat- 
ment, else they become major and chronic. 

Nearly all serious injuries yield to good 
surgery and orthopedic treatment. Rapid, 
accurate diagnosis followed by wise treat- 
ment is essential if injuries and deaths are 
to be curtailed. A competent physician 
should be in attendance at all times. Foot- 
ball as a game cannot be held responsible 
for a certain percentage of deaths which 
occur because of improper diagnosis and 
faulty treatment, or lack of treatment. 

I wish to thank Mr. Floyd R. Eastwood, 
Mr. Frank S. Lloyd, Mr. C. V. Whitney, 
The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and The National 
Safety Council for their efforts and finan- 
cial assistance on these studies over the 
past three years. However, only through 
the whole-hearted co-operation which 
coaches have cheerfully given could they 
have been consummated. 


Third Annual Report on 
College Football Injuries 


and Fatalities 
By Floyd R. Eastwood 
School of Education, New York University 
ROBABLY most of us have looked 
at this fatality and injury problem 
with our hands in our pockets and our 
ears closed. Shall I say that this condi- 
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tion existed until three years ago? Since 
then the coaches have come out frankly 
and said that there really exists an injury 
and fatality problem; a problem which, 
however, has been greatly overemphasized 
by the press. Some of the information 
that we have to offer this year, I should 
like to say, is based not on opinion, but 
on fact. 

Perhaps I should define first some of 
the terms that I am going to use so that 
we clearly understand their difference. 
First, I want to speak of the incidence oj 
accidents. When I speak of this, I mean 
nothing other than the number of acci- 
dents occurring or the number of days 
lost. Second, when speaking of severity, 
I mean the number of accidents divided 
by number of days lost, giving us, roughly, 
the average days lost per accident. Third, 
I shall speak of the problem of accidents 
per thousand exposures. Where question- 
naires were returned, we obtained the 
squad enrollment. This enrollment was 
thrown against the number of accidents 
reported by the institutions, and an ex- 
posure rate per thousand students was 
figured for the number of accidents and 
number of days lost in any particular 
college. 

All of the material gathered is presented 
in a report published in mimeograph form. 

Over the past three years, through the 
untiring assistance of coaches, we have 
been able to collect statistics on fatalities 
and injuries in football. In 1931, sixty- 
four colleges responded. They approxi- 
mated 81,000 enrolled students. In 1932, 
157 colleges reported, having in all an en- 
rollment of 131,000. In 1933, 117 colleges 


reported; and they gave an enrollment of 
145,000. So you see over a three-year pe- 
riod we have a picture fairly well defined 
as to the future procedures that should 
be followed in both coaching techniques 
and rule changes. 

It is not my duty to suggest that this 
rule or that rule should be changed. I 
think the Rules Committee should inter- 
pret from the data presented and make 
their own suggestions. They are more ca- 
pable than I am. So I am just presenting 
some of the outstanding things that ap- 
pear as a result of the surveys. 

We figured our accident rate per thou- 
sand for 1931, 1932 and 1933. For 1931, 
it was 267 injuries per thousand; for every 
thousand exposures there were 267 in- 
juries. In 1932, the rate dropped to 139 
per thousand, and in 1933 it rose to about 
149. The days lost per thousand exposures 
was also higher in 1933. We think (and 
here I am underlining “think”) that the 
days lost rate for 1933 is a little bit higher 
due primarily to the fact that better re- 
porting was made on days lost from prac- 
tice, and, second, that no doubt the col- 
leges reporting were of smaller size. We 
have indications in two other studies made 
on all college sports that the small colleges 
are at a disadvantage compared with the 
large colleges in the number of accidents 
and days lost. We think that is due to the 
lack of a really good health service. 


Incidence by Weeks 


N 1932, we brought out the fact that 
the early training period was the most 
severe in number of days lost per acci- 







































































TABLE I 
Incidence of Accident by Weeks—1933 
—— 7 Average Rank 
Number Days 
Week : Days Average 
- Accidents Lost ton these Last 
September 4-September 10................--020008: 99 14.1 3 
September 11-September 17.................0-0000- 44 731 16.6 1 
September 18-September 24. ..............000-eeeee 91 1299 14.2 2 
I SI Bia ooiv occ cctccncevcssecssccae 96 1332 13.8 4 
I ls dg xen oc icc ccc vcovnuesscsusscn 135 1684 12.4 5 
io sivns ccc cecneevarsceassaess 157 1593 10.1 6 
October as kn a 6.5'sa ds 20a ae ease en ake Ce 143 1444 10.0 7 
Ee ccd dceandns.eebekeinee ee 115 823 7.1 9 
CE EE ee ree eee 118 1075 9.1 8 
November 6—November 12...............0eeeeeees 59 406 6.8 10 
November 13—November 19................-0eee00s 27 153 5.6 11 
November 20—-November 26... ..........-0ceeeeeees 15 25 1.6 14 
eee SO er 6 20 3.3 13 
rrr ere ee rrr 45 228 5.0 12 
| ES errr res creer re eee 1058 10912 11.9 
TABLE II 
Incidence by Minutes in Activity Before Injury Occurred (Intercollegiate Competition )—1933 
Rank 
Time of Accident Accident Days Lost Daye Average 

EON EPO PTET ere Terre 74 1045 14.1 1 
SIN so B8a605s bv eccetsbetecdeend 62 559 9.0 5 
EE er eer rr 58 470 8.1 6 
NS oho. alain d ok Aad 4 ae aw eas 97 911 9.3 4 
NE 2 a 5s vin sea Recon MRCATE 55 529 9.6 3 
EE 66 6a 5 b6.b 00S NE00 SRS ROSES 21 144 6.8 8 
NG Ss fi piace coats cosaeecese woh 4 30 7.5 6 
a ons no bnsong endian nde’ 5 34 6.8 8 
My nos ne = Praesens a Daa caahne ata halen , s mm . < 8 * 

ine I ns. i 2's on occ cd eonsiccameion ¥ 
OR anc cd nde cseccccteussnccesas 8 86 10.7 2 

PREP rr irr 540 4865 9.0 
13 
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dent. The same thing was true again in 
1933. We found that up to and including 
October 8 (the first five weeks, three or 
four of which probably were for training 
and one or two of which were for games) 
was the period in which our most severe 
accidents occurred. This bad feature was 
due probably somewhat to training and 
conditioning, but there were other things 
I will bring out later that are perhaps 
more important. (See Table I.) 


Incidence by Minutes in Activity 


HE same thing existed in 1933 as in 

1932: that the greatest severity of ac- 
cidents occurred within the first ten min- 
utes of an intercollegiate game, and the 
first twenty minutes of a squad scrim- 
mage. This is an interesting fact. Let us 
say we are ranking by severity. The first 
ten-minute period of a game is first. The 
second ten-minute period is fifth in rank. 
The same conditions exist in scrimmage; 
the first twenty-minute period has the 
most severe accidents, while the second 
twenty-minute period is fifth in severity. 
How can we explain that? I should say 
it is probably due to warming up or lack 
of warming up. I do not believe any of 
us have played basketball without warm- 
ing up for twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
sometimes more and sometimes less. In 
football, the men do not have a really good 
warming up period before they go into the 
game or scrimmage. Unfortunately, some 
coaches also whip their individuals into 
such an emotional state that they are 
thinking of winning rather than of block- 
ing or tackling an opponent properly. 
(See Table II.) 


Incidence by Class 


NOTHER fact that comes out clearly 

in the survey is that the seniors in 

all cases have the lowest accident severity. 

In every one of the studies of college men 

and women, the same thing holds true, 

that the seniors in all cases are low in ac- 

cident severity. Perhaps that is due to an 
acquired skill in avoiding injury. 


Incidence by Part of Body and Type of 
Injury 


HE same parts of the body that stood 

out in 1932 as having the highest ac- 
cident incidence and days lost incidence 
stood out in 1933: the knee, shoulder and 
ankle. They are no doubt due to the type 
of activity carried on in football. 

What were the types of injuries asso- 
ciated with them? Sprains came first; 
joint conditions, broken cartilages, torn 
ligaments, dislocations and the like. Sec- 
ond came fractures and bone bruises. 

The elbow, the forearm and the knee, 
in the order named, were the parts of the 
body that received the most severe in- 
juries; not the greatest number but the 
most severe. The elbow came out high in 
1932, and it was the same way in 1933. 
We may expect the elbow to be infre- 
quently but severely injured. 


Incidence by Type of Injury and 
Nature of Activity 


HE four main headings, blocking, 
tackling, blocked and defensive line- 
man’s play, again in 1933 stand out as 
having the greatest number of accidents, 
because they include the elements that 
make up a good football game. We have 



































TABLE III 
Incidence by Cause 
Physical 
Administrative Training Condition Caused by 
Descriptive Situation Controls Controls Controls Nature of Game 
Ace. | D.L. | Ace. | D.L. | Ace. | D.L. | Acc. | D.L. 
0 ES ESET Pe 2 36 
Surface of field poor............. 31 481 
Tripping over an object......... 2 26 
Other facility causes............ 1 7 
Improper equipment............ 58 383 
Pog ae 7 87 
Poor physical condition.......... 8 97 
EAR a ind bass 6 8.640 ok 5 16 
Awkwardness, lack of skill....... 33 368 
Collision with another player..... 175 1843 
oat atede ws eoees-t-s 14 407 
Tripping over another player... . . 17 122 
nit ccncacceceedes 19 213 
Relaxation of injured............ 14 315 
Missing the signals.............. 2 3 
Other individual causes.......... 13 112 
Receiving forward pass.......... 4 29 
ER GG Ba 6c c's 0c cies: 4 48 
Weather conditions............. 14 67 
supenens tripping over injured... on 11 173 
nnecessary roughness.......... 49 
Kicked by an opponent.......... 50 274 
Kneed by an opponent.......... 23 254 
Stepped on by an opponent...... 21 219 
= ays by an opponent......... 3 22 
Under a = Si tedes tatee esse es 25 285 
Clipped by an opponent......... 37 342 
Collision with spectator or non- . . 
eb cnds eee eadeseleges 
a alin Shine Eerats 60:5 0 0.0% 248 2679 
a ee 167 1432 
Acc. D. L. Acc. D. L. Acc. D. L. Ace. D. L. 
a ee 188 1934 51 646 55 872 764 7460 
Average Aver: Average Average 
Days Lost Average.......... 10.2 26 is & 97 
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tried to find out what happens in block- 
ing, tackling and the like. Blocking usu- 
ally results in sprains to the shoulder. 
Tackling also results most often in sprains 
to the shoulder. Defensive lineman’s play 
injuries are most frequently sprains of the 
knee. Sprains of the shoulder and ankle 
are most numerous in line plunging, and 
sprains of the ankle and knee result most 
frequently when the individual is tackled. 


Incidence by Designated Cause 


E took the liberty, and I hope it will 

meet with approval, of classifying 
all the causes that coaches mentioned in 
their individual accident reports and put- 
ting them under four headings: First, ad- 
ministrative causes; second, improper 
training causes; third, improper condition 
of the individual, which may or may not 
have been due to the coach; fourth, causes 
which are attributable to the nature of 
the game. We find that about 72 per cent 
of all the accidents in football are due to 
the nature of the game itself. We can 
probably not reduce them except through 
passing a rule here and there. But 27 per 
cent of the accidents and 31 per cent of 
the days lost can be cut down by better 
training, better administration, including 
facilities and equipment, and better con- 
dition on the part of the individuals. So 
we have an opening wedge for reducing, to 
a degree, at least, some of the accidents 
that are appearing in football. (See Table 
III.) 

The causes of accidents most frequently 
mentioned were, first, unavoidable, second, 
collision with another player and, third, 
improper equipment. As in 1932, the most 
serious injuries occurred in 1933 because 
of an old injury, because of the area’s be- 
ing too small for practice, which is an ad- 
ministrative set-up, and because of the 
player’s tripping over another player or 
object. All of those accidents can be re- 
duced by better leadership. 

In every activity except one, defensive 
lineman’s play, the most severe accidents 
may be attributed to administrative 
causes, equipment causes, improper train- 
ing or improper condition of the indi- 
viduals. We are able, shall we say, to cut 
down our most severe accidents definitely 
as to severity. (That this is a coach’s 
problem, I think most of us appreciate.) 
We do not know just how we are going to 
do it, but I am sure we will be able to re- 
duce the severity of accidents. (See Table 


IV.) 


Contributory Causes 


ERE is something I think we ought 

to emphasize very definitely. We 
worked out what is called the critical ratio. 
We worked out the problem of comparing 
the questionnaire answers to the accident 
and days lost rate per thousand, trying 
to decide which was the best procedure by 
the use of the critical ratio technique. 
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Here is the thing that should interest 
coaches as a group: A period of four 
weeks of training reported the lowest in- 
cidents of accidents per thousand ex- 
posures. I might say that we could para- 
phrase some of the statements that have 
been made by our leading educators. 
When they are de-emphasizing football 
they are debilitating the men who come 
under the coach’s direction by cutting 
down their pre-season training. An ex- 
tended training period is an absolute’ ne- 
cessity, if we are going to cut down on 
injuries. It is of paramount importance 
that we should have at least three, and 
preferably four, weeks of pre-season train- 
ing. 

Coaches with seven and eight years of 
experience had a lower incidence of acci- 
dents per thousand exposures. The indi- 
vidual coach who had played three years 
or more had an accident record per thou- 
sand exposures which was less than that 
of the man who had played less than three 
years. Playing experience is definitely 
helpful in reducing accidents. 

Some of the coaches who would like to 
lengthen their tenure of office a little might 
be interested in this. The individual coach 
who coaches football and some other sport 
has a lower incidence than the individual 
who is a year-round member of the fac- 
ulty or who coaches only in the football 
season. 

Where teams reported an average of 
only two days of fundamentals a week 
during the entire season, the lowest inci- 
dence of accident was reported. 

I think we will all agree with the next 
finding of the survey. A complete medi- 
cal examination before the pre-season 
training, or during the pre-season training 
and before the first game, lowers the aver- 
age of accidents per thousand exposures 
by almost one-half. 

Those colleges which have physicians 
immediately available at all periods, the 
practice period, the scrimmage period, the 
intercollegiate home and away period, 
have their days lost incidence lower than 
those colleges in which the physician is 
not immediately available for these pe- 
riods. 


Fatalities, 1933 


OST of us hear a great deal about 
fatalities. I agree with Dr. Marvin 


A. Stevens with regard to them. Accord- 


ing to our figures, we have about seven 
fatalities in college per million students 
enrolled. We have in this country approxi- 
mately 242 accidental deaths per million 
caused by falls, and, as Dr. Stevens says, 
many are due to-bathtub falls. So foot- 
ball has been very definitely overplayed 
with respect to its fatality situation. 

The parts of the body that were injured 
in the fatal accidents of 1933 were the 
head and neck (vertebral or cranial in- 
volvement). 
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TABLE IV 
Incidence by Cause within Nature of Activity 
Caused by Caused by Caused by Caused by 
Inadequate Inadequate Insdequare Nature of 
Nature of Activity Administration Training Gentiles Game 
Av. | Av. Av. Av. 

Ace. | D.L.| D. L. | Ace. D.L.| D. L. | Ace. | D. L.| D. L. | Acc. | D. L}. D. L. 
ais.s'hn wk noe dancrneee 36 | 278 7.7 9 | 1389 | 15.4 10 | 165 | 16.5 | 149 11763 | 11.8 
gis dasa pacman 8 | 106 | 13.2 3 66 | 22.0 4 86 | 21.5 29 | 393 | 13.5 
rer rr 36 | 454 | 12.6 13 | 186 | 14.3 4 82 | 20.5 856 | 12.9 
Tackling TEE ene TT ee eee 17 | 102 | 11.2 5 31 6.2 7 | 107 | 15.2 | 125 |1168 9.3 
yw eae: 2 20 | 10.0 0 0 0 1 4 4.0 3 47 | 15.6 
ee ., Se eee eee 4/|} 40] 10.0 3 | 53 | 17.6 8 | 114 | 14.2] 45 | 323 & 
Offensive lineman’s play....... 5 32 6.4 3 16 §.3 2 3.5 18 | 154 8.5 
Carrying ball around end...... 11 | 125 | 11.3 1 0 0 2 57 | 28.5 24 | 347 | 14.4 
Carrying ball off tackle........ 7 | 111 | 15.8 0 0 0 2 65 | 32.5 30 | 239 7.9 
Forward passing the ball....... 2 14 7.0 1 15 | 15.0 0 0 0 9 65 7.2 
Receiving forward pass........ 3 55 | 18.3 4 29 ee 1 7 7.0 4 39 9.7 
Illegal use of hands by opponent 2 0 0 
Other offensive situations. ..... 5 | 121 | 24.2 0 0 0 2 61 | 30.5 8 71 8.8 
Defensive lineman’s play....... 13 | 115 8.8 1 49 | 49.0 3 52 | 17.3 55 | 494 8.9 
Intercepting forward pass...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 14 | 14.0 7 | 114 | 16.2 
Other defensive situations...... 1 6 6.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 30 7.5 
Kicked by opponent........... 3 13 4.3 0 0 0 2 5 2.5 20 63 3.1 
Kneed by opponent........... 2 12 6.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 1.0 
Slugged by opponent.......... 1 7 7.0 1 15 | 15.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Stepped on by opponent....... 1 21 | 21.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 73 9.1 
Sa Sa 2 26 | 13.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 | 210 | 12.3 
Other offensive or defensive sit- 

a See 7 | 100 | 14.2 0 0 0 1 14 | 14.0 16 | 103 6.4 
Tackling a dummy............ 0 0 0 1 10 | 10.0 0 0 0 3 20 6.6 
ye eS eae 2 7 3.5 1 24 | 24.0 0 0 0 5 | 120 | 24.0 
Tackling, individual in practice. . 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 5.0 4 84 | 21.0 
Other miscellaneous situations. . 5 72 | 14.4 1 3 3.0 1 14 | 14.0 7 | 189 | 27.0 
rr ra 13 3 .2 4 14 3.5 2 8 4.0 | 106 | 493 4.6 

|) rrr 188 |1934 | 10.2 | 51 | 656 | 12.7| 55 | 872 | 15.8 | 764 |7460 | 9.7 





























I should like to bring this to your at- 
tention, and I think Fielding Yost would 
agree with it in his survey: The parents 
must be educated in reducing sand lot 
fatalities by providing better equipment 
for their children if they wish to play, and 
a real physical examination must be given 
before individuals go on the field. The 
parents could have prevented one 1933 
fatality. They knew the child had heart 
trouble, but they did not report it. He 
walked into the shower after the first prac- 
tice and died on the floor. The parents 
said, “Well, if he is going to die, he might 
as well die there. We won’t cut him out 
of any sport.” To my mind that is a bad 
situation, as the coach and school get the 
blame. 


Recommendations 


HERE are certain recommendations 

that will summarize what we have 
tried to present in this report. First, four 
weeks of pre-season training is a require- 
ment if we are going to lower the acci- 
dents per thousand exposures. Second, 
there should and must be more emphasis 
on warming up periods before the game. 
Third, the same thing holds true before 
the men go into scrimmage. Fourth, night 
practice and night games either should be 
abolished, or better lighting facilities 
should be made available. Night games 
and practices again in 1933 stood out as a 
sore eye to the sport, giving us a large 
number of days lost per accident. Fifth, 
better protective equipment should be 
provided for the knee, shoulder and ankle. 
Of course that is an easy thing to say, and 
the next problem is to do it; but I think 
that can be done with definite study on the 
part of the coaches. Sixth, better tech- 
nique should be developed in teaching, to 


reduce the blocking, tackling, blocked and 
tackled injuries. Seventh, the football 
coach should be engaged by the college to 
handle at least one other sport. Eighth, a 
complete medical examination should be 
given every player during the early part 
of the pre-season training. Ninth, a phy- 
sician should always be available at all 
practices, games, scrimmages and the like. 
And, finally, coaches and trainers should 
examine the daily physical condition of 
their players before they allow them to go 
on the field. Incidentally, the coaches and 
trainers who had the best ranking in in- 
cidence per thousand exposures made the 
examinations themselves, checking on their 
players’ daily weight, which is a fairly 
good indication of condition. 

So much for the report. I should like 
to suggest further that through the or- 
ganization of individual members of the 
American Football Coaches Association 
perhaps we can get something out of the 
reports already turned in. A case study 
should be made of the records of injuries 
we have already received, which will 
amount to probably 3000, to find out ex- 
actly all the causes for blocking accidents 
and for tackling accidents, and so on, and 
by that method evolve better techniques in 
blocking, tackling and the like. 

To my mind, the football situation in 
the college field has materially improved. 
Colleges have reduced their fatalities this 
year (according to our figures) at least 9 
per cent under the 1931 figures. The high 
school figures remain about the same. The 
emphasis in the last three years has been 
placed on colleges. I suggest that in the 
future high school football coaches place 
more emphasis,, more study and more 
definite efforts upon reducing accident in- 
juries in football. 
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Defensive Play and How to Meet It 


HE Pacific Coast South offers prob- 
ably the greatest menagerie of de- 
fenses of any section of the United 
States. While at the present time there 
may be a tendency toward metamorphosis, 
at least six distinct types of defensive play 
are still prevalent. The Coast (due prob- 
ably to the wide publicity which is given 
to the minutest detail of all phases of each 
team’s play) has a flair for individuality. 
I am discussing and illustrating here some 
of the most typical of the methods of goal 
guarding, together with some of the at- 
tempts used to penetrate or displace them. 
The man-to-man defense is the least 
prominent of all the defenses used on the 
Coast, albeit this type of defense is used 
by some of the outstanding and successful 
teams. 
The assigned type of man-to-man is 
used. The assignments for guarding are 
made before the game begins, and shifts 
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By John W. Bunn 
Basketball Coach, Stanford University 


to 4, who has moved over toward No. 3. 
As the pass is made out to 4, 2 darts 
toward 1, as shown, and uses 1 as a screen. 
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Diagram 1—Preliminary set-up before 
picking men in a man-to-man defense. Many 
teams interchange the center with one for- 
ward, so that the center is covering a guard. 





are made only to prevent blocks or when 
an opponent breaks away with a clear path 
for the goal. While most of these teams 
drop back across the center line (See Dia- 
gram 1) and then cover their opponents as 
they come across, a few fight for the ball 
all over the court. 

The screening offense and scissors play 
as executed so effectively by Sam Barry, 
Southern California’s greatest proponent 
of the screen, is one of the most effective 
offensive maneuvers against the man-to- 
man. 

A screen play on the center is shown in 
Diagram 2. Player 4, a guard, dribbles 
across the center line and passes to guard 
5, who passes to forward 3, and then 
breaks around 3 for a possible return pass 
and a screen of his opponent. No. 3, if 
the return play is not possible, passes back 
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Diagram 2—The center screen play. 








fo 











He receives a pass from 4 and may dribble 
into the basket, shoot from a set position 
in front of 1, or pass in to 5 under the 
basket or back out to 4 as judgment may 
dictate. 

When the guards who bring the ball 
across the center line are molested in their 
attempt, then the crosscross maneuver, as 
shown in Diagram 3, and which is self-evi- 
dent after studying Diagram 2, is often 
employed. 

A variation of this same type of screen 
play is shown in the scissors play of Dia- 
gram 4. In this play, 3 passes to the cen- 
ter, 1, and immediately darts around for 
a return pass. Instead, however, of tak- 
ing a pass he moves over into the path of 
2’s opponent. After No. 3 crosses the cen- 
ter of the court, 2 breaks across the court 
as shown to receive a pass from 1 and then 
shoots over 1, who acts as a screen, passes 
to 4 under the goal, dribbles into the bas- 
ket, or passes out to 5. No. 3 in cutting 
across the court should have plenty of 
space between his path and the position of 
1 so that the guard of 3 can follow him 
across the court in front of 1, rather than 
be forced to drop behind 1. The effec- 
tiveness of these two companion maneu- 
vers (Diagrams 2 and 4) lies in the fact 
that the key to the movement of the play- 
ers for each is in the choice of pass made 
by 3; therefore the two plays make a very 
flexible part of the offense. 

The most recently developed type of po- 
sition defense, which seems to be gaining 
the ascendency in defensive tactics, is the 
2-3 defense as shown in Diagram 5 in the 
original set-up and awaiting the attack of 
the opposition. As is the rule with prac- 
tically all position defenses, the players 
shift according (1) to the position of the 
ball and (2) to the position of their op- 
ponents. Thus, with the ball at the posi- 
tion as indicated in Diagram 6, and the 
offensive players distributed as shown, the 
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Diagram 3—Crisscross of guards before 
starting screen 5 





Diagram 4—The scissors play to be used 
against a man-to-man defense. 
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HUMP, HUMP, HUMP! Who hasn't felt the lurchy effect 


of a car wheel that has been put out of balance by a bent spoke 
or a heavy tire shoe. Every whirling thing must be in balance. 





NO WONDER SO MANY INCOMPLETED PASSES 
—When a football is out of balance it corkscrews along—the 
pass goes haywire, some player or team gets the razz. 





NOW, TWICE AS MANY PERFECT PASSES. The 
new Wilson ball bores through the air in a perfect arc. When 
you reach to catch it— it's there. 





NO WONDER 


SO MANY INCOMPLETED PASSES| 
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Now for the first time a football has been perfected 
that takes the wobble out of passes. Thousands of 
players have been wrongly blamed for passes gone 
haywire over which they had no control. Equipment 
has not matched in skillful construction the develop- 
ment of the came itself. 


The new Wilson Counter-Balanced Football puts an 
end to this injustice. The player can now have a 
ball perfectly balanced, that cleaves the air in an 
even, controlled flight. We believe this improvement 
will do as much for the game as double lacing, * 
double lining, valve type inflation and those other © 


Wilson innovations. 


Not until you have actually thrown the new Wilson 
Counter-Balanced Football will you appreciate its 


bullet-like precision of travel. 


Suppry your players with it for their Spring work- 
outs. Others are doing it—you owe your men a 


similar advantage. 


THIS TEST TELLS 
THE STORY 


An ordinary ball 
wobbles violently 
as it picks up 
spinning speed. 
The new Wilson 
ball spins true as 
a top. 






SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


for FEBRUARY, 1934 
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Diagram 5—2-3 position defense in pre- 
liminary set-up awaiting the attack of op- 
ponents. 
players would shift into the relative posi- 
tions as indicated by the dotted squares. 
Usually the forwards are the two front 
men, 2 and 3, the center is 1 and the 
guards are 4 and 5. It is of decided ad- 
vantage to have at least one tall man, 
preferably the center, in the back line for 
rebound work, and two tall men in the 
front. If the players in front are large, 
then passing on the part of the offensive 
guards is made the more difficult. 

Probably one of the most effective plays 
against this defense is one which deploys 
the defense to one side of the court and 
then attempts to work a guard down the 
opposite side and under the basket. The 
center of this defense is usually so well 
fortified that around-the-horn and guard- 
around, or, as the amiable Coach Caddy 
Works of U. C. L. A. classifies such a 
maneuver, the “old blind pig,” plays are 
very effective. The “old blind pig” play, 
as it is commonly employed, is shown in 
Diagram 7. 

The ball is passed from 5 to 3. No. 5 
fakes to follow up his pass and then re- 
treats. As 3 receives the ball, 1 cuts to 
the corner for a possible pass and at the 
same time 2 darts to the free throw line 
and over on the side of the court toward 
the ball and receives a pass from No. 3. 
As the ball is passed in to 3 the tendency 
of the defensive forward, 7, is to turn 
toward the ball and thus turn his back on 
guard 4. As the pass is made to 2, No. 4 
breaks for the goal and, before 7 can re- 
cover, 4 receives a pass for a set-up shot 
from 2, who has pivoted and has thus 
evaded defensive player 9. 

A variation of this type of defense is a 
combination of man-to-man and position 
defense. The three rear players move as 
previously described, but the two players 
out in front play the guards in a man-to- 
man fashion, and as long as the ball is in 
front of them they stay closely with the 
two guards, force the play in the back 
court, and attempt to delay the ball in the 
back for more than ten seconds. Effective 
play on the part of these two players re- 
sults in many interceptions, held balls, and 
other miscues on the part of the offensive 
team. This is the particular argument for 
this type of defensive tactics. The one 
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weakness of such a defense from the point 
of view of the advocate of a tight zone 
defense is that the three rear men have 
much greater responsibilities due to the 
fact that they have greater areas to cover. 
They must therefore be the more alert for 
their task. 

One method of protecting against and 
taking advantage of such rushing tactics 
is shown in Diagram 8. As guard 5 ap- 
proaches his opponent, 7, he dribbles 
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Diagram 6—Showing the shift of the de- 
fense to meet a specific offensive set-up. 














toward the center of the court, pivots and 
passes back to 4, who cuts across behind 
him. (This maneuver makes interceptions 
more difficult.) Upon receiving the ball, 
4 passes to 3 who breaks out along the side 
lines. No. 3 passes immediately to the 
center, 1, as shown. As the ball is passed 
to 3, both 4 and 5 dart for the basket on 
either side of the center, 1. No. 1 passes 
to whichever guard has succeeded in evad- 
ing his opponent and the play continues 
as shown. The two forwards, 2 and 3, 
replace the guards so that there is plenty 
of protection and then ‘1 becomes the fol- 
low man. If no pass is possible to either 
of the guards, then 1 passes to either for- 
ward or attempts to fake and dribble into 
the basket himself. 

These examples represent actual condi- 
tions that have been observed in regular 
games. They are the formations and plays 
that have seemed to be most effective for 
the cases discussed and are therefore 
passed on to the readers of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL in appreciation for the many 
valuable ideas received from the same 
source. 

Because of these variations in defensive 
tactics, it becomes almost necessary that a 
team be given a wide latitude in offensive 
tactics and extreme freedom in the exer- 
cise of judgment in the use of offensive 
maneuvers during the progress of a game. 

As a result of this condition of defensive 
play on the Pacific Coast, Stanford has be- 
gun the development of what has been 
named the “Freedom Offense.” This sys- 
tem stresses sound fundamentals and en- 
courages a maximum of individual initia- 
tive. 
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Diagram 7—The “Old Blind Pig” play. 
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Diagram 8—Showing one method of pene- 
trating a combination man-to-man and posi- 
tion defense. ‘ 
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FRONTING “SOUTH ON UAGKGON: PARK - 
S6tH STREET ANDO THE LAKE 








Athletic Geadgquarters 
Inu Chircagn 


Headguarters for 95% of the Athletic Teams who compete with the University 
of Chicago, and who play at Soldiers Field in Grant Park. 


Families of Officials and Coaches from our great Universities and Colleges 
throughout the United States always stop here because they know from past expe- 
riences that the Windermere is the finest hotel in the Great South Side of Chicago. 


Athletes who have graduated continue to stop at the Windermere, and recom- 
mend it to their friends as ‘The place to live’’. It is the nearest hotel to Stagg field, 
Bartlett Gymn and the University of Chicago’s huge New Field House—just a few 
blocks away. Many of the players on the Chicago White Sox Baseball Team make 
their home at the Windermere. 


The Windermere is the permanent home of scores of Chicago’s finest families— 
they enjoy and welcome the College Athlete. 


Beautiful hotel suites, as well as the last word in kitchenette apartments of two 
to six rooms are available and meet the needs of the most exacting people. And lest 
we forget—Windermere Food served in our three Dining Rooms is enjoyed by all 
who love good things to eat. A Special Chef trained in the requirements of athletes’ 
meals prepares all food for teams that stop here. 


Athletic Directors and Track Coaches of the Big Ten will meet at the Winder- 
mere on March 9th and 10th during the Big Ten Indoor Track and Field Champion- 
ships at the University of Chicago fieldhouse. Officials and coaches of the Armour 
Tech. Relays to be held March 17th will also meet here. 


Plotels \findermere 


WARD B. JAMES, Managing Director 
At The Gateway to Chicago’s World’s Fair Grounds in 1934 
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East, West, North and South in 
the Football World 


First District Report 
MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, 


MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND 
AND CONNECTICUT 


By D. O. McLaughry 


Brown University 


HERE were no outstanding football 

teams in the New England District 
this year. From a national standpoint and 
a sectional standpoint, football was below 
par in New England, compared with for- 
mer years. 

Up until about three years ago, the 
Notre Dame system of football was not 
played in New England. In the last two 
or three years it came in. I think I did 
not see it until 1930. 

One of the outstanding performances of 
1933 was the victory of Harvard over 
Yale. Yale won this game in masterly 
fashion. Dartmouth was below par, and 
so was Brown. Brown had the worst sea- 
son in a large number of years. The old 
axiom, that crowds will come to see foot- 
ball when it is played by those with the 
ability to win, again held true in New 
England. 


Second District Report 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 


By Harvey J]. Harman 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE 1933 football season in the Second 

District was a season of upsets, only 
Princeton going through with a clean slate. 
The lack of undefeated teams was due to 
the great number of good teams and the 
increased intensity of the schedules rather 
than the lack of good teams. 

Competition was keen in both the big 
and small college circles. So-called set-ups 
could not be counted on because of the 
excellent ability of some of the small col- 
lege teams. 

Outstanding teams in this district, in 
addition to Princeton, were Pittsburgh, 
Columbia, Fordham, Army, Duquesne, 
Bucknell, Davis-Elkins and Colgate. In 
the smaller college conferences, Muhlen- 
eae Hamilton and Gettysburg ranked 

Attendance figures increased. The high 
mark in attendance was reached at the 
Army-Navy game on Franklin Field, 
which 79,000 people attended. 

Most of the colleges in this district low- 
ered their prices of tickets. 

There was a creditable decline in the 
number and severity of injuries last fall in 
spite of the fact that many schools had 
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N informal but comprehensive sur- 
vey of the football situation in all 
parts of the country is given in the re- 
ports published here of the nine district 
representatives of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. Some of 
these reports were read at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Chicago shortly after the 
close of the regular 1933 football 
season. 





larger squads, and more teams playing 
intramural football. 

In order to present a complete picture 
of the Second District, questionnaires were 
sent to coaches of all college and normal 
school teams in the four states. Over 
seventy coaches co-operated by returning 
their questionnaires. I shall discuss each 
of the nine questions separately. 


1. What do you consider the outstanding 
development of football in our District 
during the 1933 season? 

Greater use of the forward pass, quick 
kick and forward lateral, and the devel- 
opment of the open style of play to cope 
with better defenses were among the most 
frequent answers to this question. All 
sections of the District reported shifts after 
a huddle, patterned on the Howard Jones 
type. The spread formation had a re- 
birth in many colleges in this District, 
according to the replies. There was a dis- 
tinct improvement in the type of football 
played in the small colleges. Better bal- 
anced teams caused keen competition. 
There was a tendency to discard orthodox 
strategy in favor of lateral passes and 
forward passes on any down. A multitude 
of deceptive maneuvers—especially hidden 
ball plays and double spinners off the sin- 
gle and double wing-back formations— 
were used in an endeavor to outwit the 
increased defensive ability. Punting, and 
particularly spot punting had a great re- 
vival. Well coached teams, as far as 
blocking and tackling are concerned, were 
scattered all through the District. 

The increased development of the open 
style of attack probably had much to do 
with the fact that Princeton had the only 
undefeated team in this section. New side 
line plays and more forward passes com- 
pleted behind the scrimmage line were 
evident. Greater participation in football 
shows that the open style of attack is pop- 
ular among the players as well as the 
coaches. 


2. What types of offense were used in 
your games? 

The reports show that the Warner dou- 

ble and single wing-back formations were 


used by 85 per cent of the colleges in this 
District. The Notre Dame shift and 
short punt formations were next in per- 
centage of use. Some colleges reported 
the use of the punt formation as the major 
offensive line-up, while others reported the 
man-in-motion from the single wing-back. 
Many teams in this District came out of 
a shift into double or single wing-back, 
or punt formation; from all three forma- 
tions running and passing plays were 
employed. The unbalanced line predomi- 
nated. 


3. What was the prevailing style of de- 
fense? 

Forty-three coaches reported the 6-2-2-1 
as the basic defensive set-up. The seven- 
diamond defense was reported by seven 
coaches; the seven-box by ten coaches, 
and the 6-3-2 by eleven coaches. Many 
coaches who previously used the seven-box 
resorted to the 6-2-2-1 all over the field 
this year because of the more open style 
of attack, particularly passes and quick 
kicks. The zone defense against passes 
was used by most of the colleges in this 
district. 


4. As a result of your observations, do 
you favor a change in the dead ball 
rule? If so, what? 

Second District coaches showed them- 
selves overwhelmingly in favor of retain- 
ing the dead ball rule. The vote was 
forty-eight to eight. Some coaches in the 
District, however, believe that the ball 
should be declared dead only when the 
ball-carrier is in the grasp of an opponent. 
Several coaches favor allowing the knee 
(as well as the hands and feet) to touch 
the ground. The questionnaire shows that 
the coaches regard this rule as a reward 
for a runner’s ability to stay on his feet 
and as a step forward in preventing in- 
juries. 

5. Do you favor moving the goal posts 
back to the goal line? 

The coaches answered “No,” by a vote 
of forty to fifteen. Most of the coaches 
believe that there is still ample opportu- 
nity to kick goals from the field with the 
goal posts where they are. Several 
coaches suggested putting the cross-bar on 
the goal line, but the goal posts on the 
end line. This could probably be done 
with the use of “sky-hooks.” Quite a 
number of coaches suggested leaving the 
goal posts where they are, and added that 
when a team is outside its 20- or 25-yard 
line and wishes to try for a goal from the 
field that team should be permitted to 
move 10 yards closer to the goal line, but 
must kick on the first down. Andy Kerr 
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THE COUNTRY’S LEADING COACHES 








CRAIG RUBY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


HARRY KIPKE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FRITZ CRISLER 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Only Major undefeated and untied team 


in 1933. 
1933 Record 
Princeton 40 — Amherst 0 
Princeton 45 — Williams 0 
*PRINCETON 20 — COLUMBIA 0 
Princeton 6 — Wash.-Lee 0 


*PRINCETON 33 — BROWN O 
*PRINCETON 7 — DARTMOUTH 0 
*PRINCETON 6—NAVY0O 
Princeton 26 — Rutgers 6 
*PRINCETON 27 — YALE 2 


Big Ten Champions 1930, 1931, 1932 


and 1933. 
1933 Record 
Michigan 20 — Michigan State 6 
Michigan 40 — Comell 0 


*MICHIGAN 13 — OHIO STATE 0 
*MICHIGAN 28 — CHICAGO 0 
*MICHIGAN 7 — ILLINOIS 6 
*MICHIGAN 10 — IOWA 6 
*MICHIGAN 13 — N'THWESTERN 0 
*MICHIGAN 0 — MINNESOTA 0 


In his eleven years as coach of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and The Big Ten Con- 
ference, his teams have only finished out 
of the first division once and he has won 
one championship. Two years as head 
coach at University of Missouri, he won 
the Missouri Valley Championship both 
times. Considered one of the most ex- 
perienced and most efficient teachers of 











*Major Games *Big Ten Conference Games basketball in the country. 


New England Coaching School 


@erTe arse by 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


Boston, Mass. 





OTHER INSTRUCTORS 
JOE DONCHESS 


Will teach" End Play.” Former All-Amer- 
ican End on famous University of Pitts- 
burgh team. 


DICK HARLOW 
UNIV. OF WESTERN MARYLAND 


Will teach ‘Deception in Offense and 
Scouting.” Has successfully coached at 
Penn State, Virgina Polytechnic Institute, 
Colgate and Western Maryland. 


MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


Athletic Commissioner of Big Ten Conference 
Will instruct in “Administration & Organization Commissioner of Eastern Officials 
of Athletics.” Will discuss “Changes and Interpretation of Rules." 


Ideally located in the center of New England.— Excellent equipment for lecturing and actual field demonstration.— Special hotel 
and dormitory accommodations at reduced rates.— Dates of school arranged so as not to interfere with your vacation or summer plans, 
Opportunities for entertainment—Special rates golf, swimming, theatres, major league baseball.—Bring your wife. (Special arrangements). 
—Tuition surprisingly low.— Use attached coupon for additional information. 


Prof. E. S. Parsons 
Northeastern University PGs occ ccvepecccccesacéashatakhal vakseekaeauan 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


DR. KONTOFF 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


Will teach “Training & Bandaging.” Suc- 
cessful trainer of all Northeastern athletic 
teams and authority on training, condi- 
tioning and care of injuries. 


WALTER OKESON 
Chairman, Football Rules Committee 




















Please send me additional information on the Big New 
England Coaching School. Gis Ba, oo 0 0 cc ccnennpeeensnueaeneneaeademens 


=e JUNE 25th TO JUNE 30th (Inclusive) a7. 
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states he would like to see the goal posts 

moved back in such a way that the posts 

would not act as defensive players for 
teams defending the goal. 

6. Do you favor permitting the forward 
pass to be thrown from any place be- 
hind the scrimmage line? 

The vote on this question was close. 
Thirty-five coaches voted, “No,” but 
twenty-three coaches voted in favor of 
this innovation. Those coaches who fa- 
vored the rule claimed it would give the 
offensive team a needed advantage over 
the defense. Those who were in favor of 
letting the rule of forward passing stand 
as it now is gave as their reason the fact 
that there is plenty of opportunity for 
forward passes under the present rules; 
the innovation has not helped the profes- 
sional game, they say, and, if the profes- 
sionals cannot use it to their advantage, 
there is little chance that college boys 
could do much with it. 

7. What should be done, if anything, 
about the fumble rule? 

Thirty-eight coaches favored letting the 
rule stand as it is. Twenty-one coaches 
would like to see the rule changed to per- 
mit the ball being advanced by anybody 
who recovers a fumble. Of these twenty- 
one coaches, eight favored keeping the ex- 
isting rule to protect lateral passes, as this 
is the only branch that needs the protec- 
tion for which the rule was created. 

One coach favored letting the defense 
run with the ball, after a fumble, except 
that inside the 20-yard line it could be 
recovered but not advanced. Three 
coaches favored changing the rule to what 
it once was—to keep up the interest in 
the game, as nobody understands the 
present rule, they claim. 

8. What suggestions do you have for im- 
provement in the rules or the offi- 
ciating? 

This question permitted a wide range of 
answers, as they were written at the close 
of the football season. There was a great 
deal of criticism of the officials. There 
was, however, an overwhelming sentiment 
in favor of letting the rules alone. This 
was demanded for many reasons, chief of 
which was that of letting spectators, play- 
ers, Officials and coaches catch up with the 
present rules. Some of the rules changes 
suggested were as follows: 

1. Elimination of the sharp fiber cleat. 

2. The privilege of substituting at will. 

3. Limiting the defensive line to a cer- 
tain number of men—say, six or seven. 

4. Giving each team five downs; with 
the fifth down a compulsory kick. 

5. Further simplification of the rules. 

6. Making the penalty for an attempted 
lateral pass beyond the scrimmage line, 
which turns out to be a forward pass, 5 
yards instead of 15 yards. 

7. Treating lateral passes like forward 
passes—dead when they hit the ground. 

8. Elimination of that provision which 
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decrees the loss of the ball when a forward 
pass hits an ineligible man on the line of 
scrimmage. 

9. Revising the penalty for roughing a 
kicker so that it shall not grant a first 
down. 

This small number of changes suggested 
other than the ones mentioned in the ques- 
tionnaire show that the coaches in this dis- 
trict are very well satisfied with the ez- 
isting rules. As might be expected at the 
close of the season, suggestions for and 
criticisms of the officials were plentiful. 
Over 50 per cent of the coaches desire that 
more young men be worked in, and that all 
officials should attend an officials’ school 





FROM THE DISTRICT 
REPORTS 


SIX TEAMS playing in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco areas . . . 
aes before a total of over two mil- 
ion spectators.—Ninth District Re- 
port. 

THE RULE changes of last year are 
generally viewed as_ satisfactory.— 
Eighth District Report. 

THE SPREAD formation had a re- 
birth in many colleges in this District. 
—Second District Report. 

THE PLAN of using special time- 
keepers on the side lines, persons other 
than the four regular officials, seemed 
to meet with general favor.—Sixth Dis- 
trict Report. 

THERE WAS a creditable decline 
in the number and severity of injuries 
last fall.—Second District Report. 

SEVENTY-FIVE per cent of the 
smaller colleges have facilities for 
night contests.—Seventh District Re- 
port. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN §$Confer- 
ence lifted the ban on broadcasting and 
left it up to the individual schools.— 
Fourth District Report. 

NAVY LED all teams in the East in 
attendance, playing to 350,000 specta- 
tors during the season.—Third District 
Report. 

MANY of the smaller conferences in 
the District produced fine teams that 
were capable of making a good show- 
ing against major competition.—Fifth 
District Report. 

THE COACHES in this District are 
very well satisfied with the existing 
rules.—Second District Report. 











before the season opens; not only to brush 
up on the rules, but to learn uniform in- 
terpretation. There was some criticism of 
the officials’ disregard of the rules on 
flying tackle, flying block, holding on of- 
fense and use of hands on defense. Sev- 
eral coaches suggest returning to the old 
mutual agreement of selection of officials 
by the coaches. One coach asked that offi- 
cials designate the man on whom a foul is 
called. Five coaches asked for officials 
who would watch for infringement of the 
rules instead of the progress of the ball. 
One coach wanted the officials to give his 
captain “more rope.” Most of the coaches 


felt. that the officials and Walter Okeson 
did a good job last fall. 

9. Have you any suggestions to improve 
the functions or meetings of the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association? 

This question brought almost no re- 
sponse. The four suggestions were: 

1. Keep the meetings closed. 

2. Hold the meetings at the close of 
football season; early in December in 
order to get a larger turn-out. 

3. The American Football Coaches As- 
sociation should go on record as advising 
the Rules Committee to leave the rules 
alone. 

4. Hold free discussion in the meetings 
of all types of problems confronted by 
coaches. 

Football in this district is in a healthy 
state and should produce a fine season in 
1934. 


Third District Report 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, VIRGINIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA 


By E. E. Miller 


United States Naval Academy 


OLLEGES in the Third District have 
played scheduled games with a wide 
range of teams in other districts, some of 
the intersectional opponents being the 
strongest in the country. 

Two of the five teams mentioned for 
Rose Bowl competition this season were in 
the Third District, namely Duke and 
Navy. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill to befall any 
team during 1933 came to the University 
of Delaware when Green, one of its play- 
ers, ran back the opening kick-off of the 
season against Baltimore for 101 yards to 
a touchdown in a victorious game. 

Noted victories in the Third District for 
1933 were as follows: Duke over Tennes- 
see, 10 to 2; Navy over Notre Dame, 7 to 
0; North Carolina over Virginia, 14 to 0; 
St. John’s College (Annapolis) over 
Swarthmore, 12 to 8; Virginia Military 
Institute over Virginia, 13 to 12; Washing- 
ton and Lee over Kentucky, 7 to 0; 
Catholic University over South Dakota, 
27 to 6. 

Other notable events include George- 
town’s tie with Manhattan, 20 to 20, after 
trailing, 13 to 0, at the half; Duke’s nine 
victories before its first defeat; St. John’s 
five victories in eight games; and Vir- 
ginia’s excellent stands against Columbia 
and Navy. Navy led all teams in the East 
in attendance, playing to 350,000 specta- 
tors during the season. 

Johns Hopkins reported an off year, due 
to loss of ten regulars by graduation. 
Wake Forest and Virginia Poly likewise 
were nipped by a football depression. 

Summed up, the Third District ap- 
peared to experience an excellent year both 
as to attendance and success of its teams. 
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RIDDELL 


Quality TRACK SHOES 

































Riddell track shoes are fast making for them- a steel plate. The fixture binds the sole together 
selves a name equal to that of our football shoes. in such a way that the spikes cannot punch up into 
They feature an interchangeable spike that works. the foot. We make them in two grades, Yellow 

The soles of our track shoes are reinforced with and Blue Back Genuine Australian Kangaroo. 





Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable spikes 
Style S Style JP (Right) 
Style S—A very fine model. A Style JP—Pole vaulting shoe. 
light but very durable glove fit- Hand turned. High top. Six 
ting yellow back sprint shoe. spikes in tap and one spike in 
Hand heel. 





S 





turned. 











le Style JX 

Style JY—Long distance run- Style J Sty SZ sal J 

ning, walking or indoor track Style J—Field or jumping shoe. Style SZ—Broad jumping shoe. Style JX—Cross country. Hand 
shoe. Hand turned. Darex sole Hand turned. Has counter and Hand turned. Eight spikes in turned. %” spikes in top. 
and heel. No spikes. two spikes in heel. tap. Cushion heel. 





Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable spikes 


Style N esas: nih ute _ . 
_ : tyle —Pole vaulting shoe. 
Style N—A hand turned — Hand turned. High top. Six 
ning shoe of very fine quality, spikes in tap and one spike in 
strong and durable. heel. 











Style K 
Style K — Field or jumping 
shoe. Welt construction. Two 


spikes in heel. Style KY Style NZ Style KX 
i+ Style 75 Style KY—Long distance run- : ; 
Style 78—Field or jumping shoe. ning, walking or indoor track Style NZ—Broad jumping shoe. Style KX—Cross country. 


Construction similar to that of the 
and heel. No spikes. in tap as in SZ. tap and cushion heel. 





lengths: %” for out- 


K. 
Spikes Write for new 1934 
" te FOOTBALL AND catalogues showing 


shoe. Hand turned. Darex sole Hand turned with eight spikes Hand turned. %” spikes in 
| 


door tracks. %” for our complete line. 
ind dirt k d 
gt yt BASKETBALL 
Track Wrench SHOES Style N, S, K, J, and 75 are carried in 
Track Wrench—A _ tool steel socket stock. The other numbers are carried in 
wrench used for changing spikes. small quantities. | 
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Fourth District Report 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, 
LOUISIANA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
FLORIDA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 

By Ted Cox 
Tulane University 
HE colleges of the Fourth District en- 
joyed another successful season, espe- 
cially in the evenness of the competition. 
Most of the larger schools are in the new 

Southeastern Conference. Although this 

Conference awards no championship, two 

of its members, Alabama and Louisiana 

State University, were undefeated, Ala- 

bama having one tie and Louisiana State 

University two ties. 

In the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 





THE DEAN of coaches, Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, now at the College of 
the Pacific, scored many touchdowns 
with his flanker and man in motion 


attacks.—Ninth District Report. 


A FEW coaches believe that over a 
a period of time the radio will ac- 
y increase attendance if a better 
breed of announcers can be produced. 
—Seventh District Report. 


ATTENDANCE at games showed 
an increase over last year.—Eighth 
District Report. 


PUNT OFFENSE and defense were 

. many coaches using every 

member of the team to good advan- 

tage and with excellent results.—Ninth 
District Report. 

ALL DIFFERENT types of offense 
were used, but the modified punt was 
most popular.—Seventh District Re- 
port. 

THE TROJANS played before 
nearly 600,000 fans.—Ninth District 
Report. 


PERHAPS the greatest thrill to be- 
fall any team during 1933 came to the 
University of Delaware when Green, 
one of its players, ran back the open- 
ing kick-off of the season against Balti- 
more for 101 yards.—Third District 
Report. 

A FIVE-MAN line was set up on 
occasions, possibly for the purpose of 

ing offensive assignments, but 
the five-man line developed into a six- 
or seven-man line as soon as or before 
the ball was snapped.—Seventh Dis- 
trict Report. 











Association, which now has thirty-two 
members, and most of them in this Dis- 
trict, Centenary, Howard and Murray 
Teachers were undefeated and untied in 
league competition. 

The coaches of the Southeastern Con- 
ference had a very worthwhile meeting 
on December 8th and 9th. Many coaches 
from other schools not in the Conference 
were also present at the meeting; so the 
recommendations should be representative 
of the feeling of the whole Fourth District. 

The following things were recommended 
to the Southeastern Conference: 

1, That there should be a central board, 
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or some other agency, to pick the officials. 

2. That there should be no restrictions 
in regard to scouting. (There had been a 
ruling during 1933 that an opponent could 
be scouted only twice.) 

3. That officials be rated by ballot of the 
coaches instead of being rated by the num- 
ber of major games that they handle. 

At this meeting, the coaches also bal- 
loted favorably on the following proposed 
rule changes: 

1. That the incoming substitute be al- 
lowed to talk immediately. 

2. That the ball be brought fifteen yards 
from the side lines instead of ten yards. 

3. That the clipping rule be changed so 
that the old option could be used again. 

The coaches named a committee to draft 
some plan whereby the younger officials 
would be used in more games. 

The coaches elected Frank Thomas of 
the University of Alabama as president 
for the coming year. 

The Southeastern Conference lifted the 
ban on broadcasting and left it up to the 
individual schools. Freshman games were 
limited to two. 

I think that the meeting of the coaches, 
which was held immediately after the foot- 
ball season, and before the national meet- 
ing, was an excellent idea. It is the 
opinion of all the coaches I interviewed 
that the same idea be carried out in the 
future. 


Fifth District Report 


ILLINOIS, OHIO, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA 
AND IOWA 
By Don C. Peden 
Ohio University 

HE most important conference in the 

Fifth District is the Western Confer- 
ence. The group of universities making 
up this Conference, as well as the smaller 
colleges in the various conferences in this 
District, enjoyed a very successful season. 
The key games drew greater crowds than 
those of a year ago, and the total attend- 
ance in the various conferences surpassed 
that of 1932. 

The University of Michigan again won 
the Western Conference championship, al- 
though it played a tie game with Minne- 
sota, a team that had the distinction of 
being undefeated, but tied four times. 
Zuppke of Illinois and Solem of Iowa fur- 
nished the surprise teams of the Confer- 
ence and a little “break” for either one 
would have resulted in a share of the title. 
Ohio State and Purdue had outstanding 
teams, each being defeated in only one 
game. The material of the other four 
teams was not up to Conference standard, 
and as a result they fell into the second 
division. 

Notre Dame produced a team that could 
gain as much ground as some of its cham- 
pionship elevens, but that for some reason 
could not produce touchdowns. 


Many of the smaller conferences in the 
District produced fine teams that were 
capable of making a good showing against 
major competition. In Ohio, Wooster Col- 
lege, coached by L. C. Boles, won the Ohio 
Conference title, while the University of 
Cincinnati, coached by Dana King, and 
Miami University, coached by Frank Wil- 
ton, shared in the Buckeye Athletic Asso- 
ciation title. 

Probably every conceivable offensive and 
defensive maneuver was used the past 
year in this District. Variations of all the 
standard offensive formations were prac- 
ticed by various colleges. The tendency of 
the defense was to play a six-man line until 
it was forced into a seven-man line. 





THE COACHES in this District 
are not ready for repeal of the fumble 
rule.—Sixth District Report. 


SOME TEAMS went to spreads and 
unusual variations of eligible receivers 
with marked success. The use of such 
tactics resulted in wide open games, 
with much heavier scoring than in the 
last few seasons.—Eighth District Re- 
port. 

THE OUTSTANDING feature of 
the 1933 football season in the Pacific 
Coast District was the remarkable in- 
crease in game attendance over that 
of the previous year of depression.— 
Ninth District Report. 


ATTENDANCE figures increased. 
The high mark in attendance was 
reached at the Army-Navy game on 
Franklin Field, which 79,000 people 
attended.—Second District Report. 


VERY FEW, if any, of the institu- 
tions in this District are in favor of 
radical rule changes.—Seventh District 
Report. 


THE KEY GAMES drew larger 
crowds than those of a year ago, and 
the total attendance in the various 
conferences surpassed that of 1932.— 
Fifth District Report. 


SECOND DISTRICT coaches 
showed themselves overwhelmingly in 
favor of retaining the dead ball rule.— 
Second District Report. 


THE COACHES named a commit- 
tee to draft some plan whereby the 
younger officials would be used in more 
games.—Fourth District Report. 











This year was no exception to the rule 
that the teams of the Middle West usually 
play a great many intersectional games. 
Such games as Army-lllinois, Ohio 
State-Pennsylvania, Michigan-Cornell and 
Northwestern-Stanford gave football fol- 
lowers an opportunity to compare the 
strength of teams in various parts of the 
country. Intersectional games tend to 
cement friendly relationships between in- 
stitutions. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part 
of a good many coaches that something 
should be done to loosen up the defense in 
order to bring about more scoring. It was 
suggested by some, as it was a year ago, to 
allow forward passing any place behind the 
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They'll feel like Big Leaguers in these shoes... 


gre looking forward to spring—the sound of 
wood smacking horsehide. You’re probably thinking 
of new baseball equipment for your team this season. 


Why not give your players a Big League feeling in 
their games— give them shoes that help their confidence! 
Spalding — makers of Big League shoes — have given the 
same care and consideration to the manufacture of these 
No. 40 shoes that goes into the most expensive models. 
While they do not have all of the features of the Big 
League shoes, they do have many that you'll be surprised 
to find in a shoe at such a modest price. 


The uppers are cut from selected full chrome kip sides. 
Full leather lined with inside pockets. The full leather 
lining gives the shoe greater durability and keeps it in 
shape longer. The sole is lock-stitched, which prevents 


Wholesale 
$3.60 pair 





a broken thread from running around the sole or heel. 
Between the inner sole and tap is a steel plate to 
protect the foot from the cleats. That comfort means 
a lot on the basepaths. The plates are Parkerized rust- 
proof, and attached to the shoe with solid rivets. 


All in all, we think the No. 40 is the finest baseball 
shoe ever offered at the price. Only $3.60 a pair, whole- 
sale! Go to your nearest Spalding dealer and see for 
yourself what a great shoe it is. 


And while you’re there, get him to show you the rest 
of the Spalding baseball line. Spalding has outfitted Major 
League teams for more than half a century and 
puts all the Spalding know-how into baseball 
equipment at prices to suit any coach’s budget 


or specifications. © 1934, A.G. S. @ BROS. wreoommer 
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line and to rescind the dead ball rule; 
others wished to have the goal posts moved 
up to encourage kicking. 

While I had no authentic report gained 
through a questionnaire in regard to the 
injuries during this past season, I feel cer- 
tain that fewer teams were handicapped 
because of injuries; this leads us to think 
that the Rules Committee has accom- 
plished its purpose in making the late rule 
changes. At least, there seems to have 
been a decrease rather than an increase in 
the serious injuries during 1933. 


Sixth District Report 


SOUTH DAKOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, 
NEBRASKA, MISSOURI, IOWA 
AND KANSAS 


By Emil S. Liston 


Baker University 


HE Sixth District comprises the states 

of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. It is as highly 
organized with respect to conferences and 
working organizations as any other district 
in this Association. These have so devel- 
oped within the past few years that now 
we have a network of conferences through- 
out these six states. Our tendency has 
been toward small units. Rarely does any 
unit exceed eight members. More often it 
is less than that number. 

With few exceptions, the various con- 
ferences are within one state or section of 
a state. The important exceptions are the 
Big Six, which has all of its members in 
this District except the University of 
Oklahoma, and the Missouri Valley, which 
has four of its members within our bor- 
ders. 

Each conference has its faculty repre- 
sentatives, athletic directors and coaches 
so organized that the work of the groups 
is co-ordinated. Some conferences have se- 
cured a commissioner of officials whose 
task it is to assign officials from an ap- 
proved list supplied by the coaches. This 
practice seems to be gaining favor in some 
parts of the Sixth District. 

There have been very few upheavals of 
importance in the Sixth District during 
the past year. Most of the conferences 
have remained intact thus far, and very 
few coaches have made changes. 

The past season was most encouraging 
to the larger institutions. Teams generally 
were better than those of 1932. Because 
of the depression, some of the smaller col- 
leges. however, are having difficulty keep- 
ing their material up to standard. 

Attendance at eames for the 1933 sea- 
son ranged from 10 to 100 per cent in- 
crease over the 1932 season. An effort has 
been made to determine the reasons for the 
increase. Many coaches attribute it to a 
stimulation of interest, rather than to de- 
creased admission prices and the no broad- 
casting policy. Some colleges report sub- 
stantial increases where games were broad- 
cast. The total income exceeded that of 
1932. Most favorable weather conditions 
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during the season undoubtedly did much 
to increase gate receipts. Night football in 
the southern part of the District was 
blessed with excellent weather until late 
in November. This also tended toward an 
increased gate. 

From the standpoint of intersectional 
competition, our District may be justly 
proud. Coach Dana X. Bible’s University 
of Nebraska Cornhuskers, winners of the 
Big Six race, led the list by winning from 
Texas, Iowa and Oregon Aggies. Their 
only loss was tothe University of Pitts- 
burgh. Kansas played Notre Dame to a 
scoreless tie, won from George Washing- 
ton University and lost to Tulsa. A. N. 
“Bo” MeMillin’s Kansas Aggies, second 
place winners in the Big Six, played a 
scoreless tie with Michigan State, but lost 
to Texas School of Technology. Creigh- 
ton defeated Rice, and Iowa State won 
from the University of Denver. 

South Dakota State, Washburn and 
St. Benedict’s also had intersectional com- 
petition. The Haskell Indians had their 
usual number of intersectional battles; 
their game with Temple created the most 
local interest because Gus Welch, the new 
Haskell Coach, formerly played under 
“Pop” Warner, Temple’s coach. Many in- 
tersectional games for 1934 are found 
scheduled by the larger universities, and 
in the smaller colleges many interconfer- 
ence games are planned. 

The pendulum seems to be swinging to 
longer schedules. Many colleges have re- 
ported an increase in the number of games 
played, as have a few of the universities. 
A nine-game schedule seems to be more 
nearly the standard now. A few teams 
have ten-game schedules. Kansas played 
ten games the past year, and a report from 
Kansas State indicates ten games for 1934. 

During the past season Ossie Solem’s 
University of Iowa team caused a lot of 
trouble in the Big Ten. The resumption of 
the Iowa-Iowa State series after a lapse of 
twelve years was especially pleasing to 
this District. V. J. Green’s Drake Bull- 
dogs were a menace in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. There were many outstanding 
teams from the smaller colleges. Al Geb- 
ert’s Wheatshockers from Municipal Uni- 
versity, Wichita; the St. Benedict Ravens 
of “Moon” Mullins; the Bulldogs of Don 
Farau, Kirksville State Teachers; Jud 
Dean’s Simpson College squad; and 
Montie Eby’s Coe College aggregation 
were all outstanding teams. No doubt 
there are several other teams whose rec- 
ords deserve mention with this selected 
group, but those records I do not have. 
~ There was little change in style or sys- 
tems of football play. Some coaches be- 
lieve “Bo” MeMillin teaches his guards 
and tackles the backfield assignments so 
that when one of them catches a pass he 
can run the next play from the backfield. 
The lateral pass and quick kick are used 
extensively. With some coaches, these are 
fundamentally a part of their offensive. 


The increased use of the lateral pass has 
been accompanied by an increased use of 
6-2-2-1 and 6-3-2 defenses. 

The new substitute rule met with gen- 
eral approval among the coaches. The offi- 
cials and spectators seem not so enthu- 
siastic over the change. A majority of the 
coaches in this District approve the new 
ten-yard rule. It is believed that should 
the distance be increased to fifteen yards 
the purpose of the rule will be more nearly 
fulfilled. The coaches in this District are 
not ready for repeal of the fumble rule 
which allows players of either team to run 
with all fumbles. 

The plan of using special timekeepers on 
the side lines, persons other than the four 
regular officials, seemed to meet with gen- 
eral favor. Many universities and some 
of the smaller colleges used this method 
during the 1933 season. It was found so 
practical that to incorporate it in the 
rules would meet with general endorse- 
ment. 


Seventh District Report 


ARKANSAS, TEXAS, OKLAHOMA 
AND ARIZONA 


By J. F. McKale 
University of A-izona 
OOTBALL in the Seventh District is, 
for the most part, restricted to faculty 
controlled athletic conferences. Practically 
every institution is a member of a well or- 
ganized association. Forty-two of our col- 
legiate institutions are divided among nine 
different conferences, six of the confer- 
ences being entirely within the Seventh 
District. 

Judging from the results of a poll re- 
ceived from a majority of schools in this 
district, the 1933 football season was a suc- 
cess and a decided improvement over the 
year before. Enthusiasm and interest were 
at a higher level. With three exceptions, 
admission prices were reduced, but 80 per 
cent of the institutions reported better at- 
tendance and higher gross receipts. Two 
institutions, Tulsa and Texas Tech, 
showed 100 per cent increase over 1932. A 
few colleges experienced lower financial re- 
turns, but a disastrous season was the 
usual cause. One college abandoned the 
sport. 

The caliber of college football played 
last fall in a majority of the conferences 
was thought to be as good as or better than 
that played in the previous year. Opinion 
on this subject was divided in the South- 
west Conference. The entire District was 
nearly unanimous in declaring that high 
school football undoubtedly showed ad- 
vancement in attendance, interest, stand- 
ards and coaching. 

Eighty per cent of the coaches thought 
that the 1933 season did not witness any 
improvement in the use of the lateral 
pass; a larger percentage believed that the 
forward pass was a greater offensive 
weapon in 1933 than in 1932. 

The general type of offense of 1933 did 
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What's in a Name: 


ie the name REACH—there’s 
quality! And here’s why. For 
years Reach Baseball Equip- 
ment has been made with such 
care and know-how that it has 
been accepted unquestionably 
by players of the game—from 
the youngest sand-lotter to the 


@ With the expiration, in 1947, of our contract covering the 
American League's requirements for all Championship games 
and payment entitling us to the exclusive use of the official 
trade-mark ‘‘Official American League,’’ the Reach Ball will 
have been in use by the American League since its organization. 





most seasoned big-leaguer. In 
many cases, the greatest stars 
have worked with Reach ex- 
perts to design this equipment. 
Here are just a few of the 
Reach items that can’t be 
beaten for player popularity 
and lasting quality of service. 


@ The king of catch- 
ers’ mitts — endorsed 
by ‘‘Mickey’’ Coch- 
rane himself! Its full 
name is the No. 12A 
Professional Model 
Triple Face Mitt... 
the finest mitt that 
years of study and ex- 
perience can make! 


@ Jimmie Foxx, again 
voted the most valu- 
able player in the Am- 
erican League, recom- 
mends and uses this 
mitt. And what's good 
enough for ‘‘Jimmie’’ 
ought to be good 
enough for anybody 
who plays first base! 


@ Here’s the glove 
that we made for the 
brilliant young man- 
ager of the champion 
Senators . . . Joe 
Cronin. So skillfully 
made of such fine ma- 
terials that ‘‘Joe’’ was 
happy to become its 
sponsor. 


@ A popular-priced 
model endorsed by the 
great “‘Babe’’. . .The 
glove itself is as fine 
a job as Reach ever 
turned out, and auto- 
gtaphed, as it is, by 
‘*Babe’’ Ruth it has 
become a favorite 
with many players. 


Reach baseball equipment comes in a wide range of 
prices and models so that every coach can outfit 
his players with the quality equipment he de- 
sires. It’s none too early either to begin thinking 
of equipment for the coming baseball season. For 


early delivery, order now! 








The athletes whose-names are borne by athletic implements of our manufacture have been retained by us to collaborate in their design. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 8 


for FEBRUARY, 1934 
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not vary greatly from that of 1932. All 
types were used successfully, but probably 
more schools favored the short or modified 
punt formation. The huddle was used 80 
per cent of the time, and shifting teams 
outnumbered the set-and-go teams at least 
two to one. The coaches who used the 
spread formation did so successfully. The 
man in motion play was almost forgotten. 

Four out of five teams used the 6-2-2-1 
defense as their basic formation. The 
seven-man line was seldom employed ex- 
cept as a goal line defense or by Notre 
Dame coached teams. A five-man line was 
set up on occasions, possibly for the pur- 
pose of confusing offensive assignments, 
but the five-man line developed into a six- 
or seven-man line as soon as or before the 
ball was snapped. 

Seventy-five per cent of the smaller col- 
leges have facilities for night contests. 
More than half of the games in the Seventh 
District are played under floodlights. None 
of the schools in the Southwest Conference 
have lighting facilities. There is nearly a 
unanimous opinion of those colleges having 
lights that attendance and rowdyism are 
increased thereby. 

The Southwest Conference had a well 
balanced race. Because of several sopho- 
more teams, possibly, the standard of foot- 
ball was not advanced, but the season was 
full of excitement, with more than the 
usual number of upsets. Winning two suc- 
cessive championships in this Conference 
is almost unknown. Arkansas had the best 
record, but, as a question of eligibility was 
involved, the title was left in abeyance. 

All different types of offense were used, 
but the modified punt was most popular. 
A majority of the teams favored the shift, 
and all played an open game. Six of the 
seven schools used the 6-2-2-1 as their 
basic defense, the seven-man line being fa- 
vored by Rice. 

Arkansas had signal success with the 
short punt and the double wing-back for- 
mations, the ends out a yard, the backs 
sitting in the gap. At times, Arkansas 
used a spread formation with the ends 
wide, 15 yards, and the backs midway be- 
tween the ends and tackles. 

Rice had a Notre Dame style of offense 
throughout, while Texas usually shifted 
into a short punt formation, sometimes 
having a man in motion. Texas Christian 
preferred a shift with an unbalanced line 
and single wing-back. Rice and Baylor 
preferred balanced lines, Baylor shifting 
into either a single or double wing-back, 
Southern Methodist moved both line and 
backs into several variations of the short 
punt, while Texas A. & M. used both the 
short punt and the double wing-back sys- 
tems. 

Only Texas and Texas Christian re- 
ported smaller total attendance for the 
season. 

The East Texas Teachers won the Lone 
Star Conference title, using a single wing- 
back and a short punt offense with a 6-2- 
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2-1 defense. The Texas Conference title 
was annexed by St. Edward’s employing a 
straight Notre Dame system. 

Tulsa had the championship team of the 
Big Four of Oklahoma (Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma Baptist and Phillips) and 
shared the state title with Oklahoma A. & 
M. Tulsa with a very versatile offense 
—using both a shift and spread—has made 
considerable progress during the past few 
years. 

Oklahoma A. & M. repeated its Mis- 
souri Valley Conference championship of 
1932. The Aggies used an unbalanced line 
with a double wing-back formation, the tail 
back four yards deep. The 6-2-2-1 defense 
was always employed outside their 10-yard 
line. The University of Oklahoma finished 
third in the Big Six, favoring the short 
punt offense and a 6-2-2-1 defense, but in 
some games used a seven-diamond defense 
exclusively. 

The Oklahoma Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence, consisting of six teachers’ colleges, 
was led by Southwestern Teachers of 
Weatherford. 

Henderson State won the title in the 
Arkansas Intercollegiate Conference, using 
a short punt formation almost exclusively. 
Its defense was the 6-2-2-1, a formation, 
used by practically all of its opponents. 

Texas Tech was the best team in the 
Border Conference (Arizona, New Mexico 
and West Texas), using a straight Notre 
Dame . system. All the Border teams 
showed improvement but were not in the 
same class as Tech. 

Very few, if any, of the institutions of 
this District are in favor of radical rule 
changes, although some suggestions were 
received relative to fumbled balls. A large 
majority of the coaches think broadcasting 
decreases receipts. A few coaches believe 
that over a long period of time the radio 
will actually increase attendance if a bet- 
ter breed of announcers can be procured. 
Seven of the nine conferences claim that 
the number of injuries has not increased, 
while four stated their belief in a decided 
decrease. 

A larger number of intersectional games 
were played by teams in this District, the 
more important being Rice vs. Santa 
Clara, Southern Methodist vs. St. Mary’s, 
Texas vs. Nebraska, Texas Christian vs. 
North Dakota, Rice vs. Creighton, Texas 
A. & M. vs. Tulane, Oklahoma City vs. 
South Dakota, Tulsa vs. George Washing- 
ton, Texas Tech vs. Kansas State, and 
Oklahoma vs. Vanderbilt. 


Eighth District Report 
UTAH, COLORADO, WYOMING 
AND NEW MEXICO 
By W. H. Saunders 
University of Colorado 

HE 1933 season showed a definite ten- 
dency toward the raising of the com- 
petitive level within the Rocky Mountain 
Conference. Splendid teams were devel- 


oped by Utah, Colorado Aggies, Denver, 
Colorado, Utah State and Brigham Young. 
The championship race was so close that 
three teams, Utah, Colorado Aggies and 
Denver were tied for the title, each team 
having suffered one defeat. Next year 
should see still further advances in all de- 
partments of the game. 

The defense did not continue the marked 
advantages over the offense that it has 
seemed to hold for the past few years, al- 
though the teams employing standard of- 
fensive formations still had difficulty in 
scoring. Some teams went to spreads and 
unusual variations of eligible receivers with 
marked success. The use of such tactics 
resulted in wide open games, with much 
heavier scoring than in the last few sea- 
sons. 

The rule changes of last year are gener- 
ally viewed as satisfactory. There is a 
decided tendency to question both the 
dead ball and fumble rules of two years 
ago. A majority opinion among the 
coaches is that the game would benefit if 
the rules were left alone for a period of 
years or at least until the experimental 
stage in their enforcement has passed. 

Attendance at games showed an increase 
over last year. This increase was not dis- 
tributed over the Conference as a whole 
but was rather caused by large increases 
near the centers of population. The gate 
receipts did not show a corresponding in- 
crease per game because of reduced prices 
and the fact that more games were played. 


Ninth District Report 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, IDAHO, 
MONTANA, WASHINGTON AND 
NEVADA 
By B. F. Oakes 


University of Montana 


HE outstanding feature of the 1933 

football season in the Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict was the remarkable increase in game 
attendance over that of the previous year 
of depression. As in other sections of the 
country, reduced ticket prices generally 
helped the football recovery program, but 
the increase in attendance far exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations of athletic 
leaders in this district. 

The University of Southern California, 
playing most of its games in the massive 
Olympic Stadium, attracted more specta- 
tors than in any other one team. The Tro- 
jans played before nearly 600,000 fans. 
Six teams playing in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco areas, namely, Southern 
California, Stanford, University of Califor- 
nia, University of California at Los 


- Angeles, St. Mary’s and Santa Clara, 


played before a total of over two million 
spectators. So it is very evident that the 
popularity of the game is continuing to in- 
crease rapidly in this District. 

The Pacific Coast District fell in line 
with the rest of the country in the matter 
of upsets and defeats of the usual favorites, 
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and this kept football interest at a high 
pitch throughout the season. Oregon 
State started the upsets on October 21st 
by playing Southern California to a tie at 
Portland, and Washington State the same 
day surprised everyone by outplaying and 
tying the strong California team in their 
game played at Pullman. On October 
28th, Washington humbled Stanford at 
Seattle by a score of 6 te 0. Notable vic- 
tories were scored by Stanford over South- 
ern California, University of California at 
Los Angeles over Washington State and 
Oregon over St. Mary’s. Santa Clara’s tie 
with St. Mary’s was hardly expected. 
Every team in the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence tasted defeat at least once last season, 
and the University of Oregon and Stanford 
finished in a tie for the best Conference 
record. 

In the Far Western Conference, the 
University of Nevada, San Jose State, Col- 
lege of the Pacific and Fresno State had 
outstanding teams. In the Northwest 
Conference, the College of Puget Sound, 
Willamette, Oregon Normal and Southern 
Oregon Normal all had good teams. 

The University of San Francisco and 
Loyola of Los Angeles played some fine 
football against the larger Coast teams. 


Gonzaga had a great defensive line and 
held Oregon State to a scoreless tie early 
in the season, but lacked the offensive 
punch it had the previous year. Columbia 
College of Portland showed far more 
strength than usual. 

Many intersectional games were played, 
the following being the most important: 
Southern California vs. Notre Dame, 
Southern California vs. Georgia, Stanford 
vs. Northwestern, Stanford vs. Columbia 
in the Rose Bowl game New Year’s Day, 
Oregon vs. Utah, U. C. L. A. vs. Utah, 
Oregon State vs. Fordham, Oregon State 
vs. Nebraska, Montana vs. Utah State, St. 
Mary’s vs. Fordham, St. Mary’s vs. South- 
ern Methodist, and Santa Clara vs. Rice 
Institute. 

The appointment of Mr. Herb Dana as 
Commissioner of Officials for the Pacific 
Coast Conference was a forward step, 
and considerable improvement was shown 
in officiating throughout the district. 

Mr. Dana’s office was increased finan- 
cially, and his position, too, so that he 
could better handle his work the coming 
year. 

Many teams used the shift; some in 
complicated and others in simple forms. 
Half the coaches admitted that they used 


the simple form to satisfy the public. 
The forward pass and the lateral pass were 
used more effectively and more often than 
ever before. Punt offense and defense were 
stressed, many coaches using every mem- 
ber of the team to good advantage and 
with excellent results. 

Stanford had a well conceived attack, 
using both the single and double wing- 
back formations, and in addition an ef- 
fective short passing attack to which were 
added fake passes and runs, and short 
forward passes behind the line of scrim- 
mage which struck at every spot along the 
defensive line. I mention this because it 
has reference in a way to the proposed new 
rule change in passing behind the line of 
scrimmage. We had two attacks of this 
type on the Coast. It seems to me that 
the secondary defense would be held only 
a trifle longer if the ball-carrier could come 
up to the line of scrimmage before passing. 

The seven-man line defense was seldom 
used in our District. Some teams kept 
the six-man formation even inside the five 
yard line. 

The dean of coaches, Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
now at the College of the Pacific, scored 
many touchdowns with his flanker and 
man in motion passing attacks. 


The Football Coach and the 


Rules Committee 


EMBERS of the National Foot- 
M ball Rules Committee are ap- 

pointed by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association; they are ap- 
pointed by districts. Members of the 
American Football Coaches Association 
Advisory Committee were in attendance 
at the 1933 meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and in every respect were 
treated like and acted exactly as if 
they were members of the Rules Commit- 
tee. There was also another committee 
there. That was the committee of the offi- 
cials, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Hutchins and Mr. 
Dana. In addition there was Major John 
L. Griffith, President of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. The coaches’ 
group was represented by Lou Little, 
Noble Kizer and Howard Jones. They 
were present every minute of the two days 
that the Rules Committee was in 
session. 

The two final recommendations made 
by the committee of the coaches’ group 
were the only two rules changes of any 
importance that were made. Those changes 
were related to the clipping rule and bring- 
ing the ball in ten yards. 

I believe that an exceptionally fine ar- 
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By Fielding H. Yost 
University of Michigan 


rangement is to have, in addition to mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee, three very 
active members of the officials’ group 
present, and three active members of the 
Coaches Association, because I feel this is 
true: Out of that group of about twenty, 
there was not a soul there but had one 
very definite and anxious purpose, and 
that was to make a better and finer game 
for the boys who play it. 

We are doing very, very much as 
coaches that helps very materially in con- 
vincing the public that we have poor offi- 
cials, and also that we have a very poor 





PRESENTED here is an extempo- 
raneous speech by Fielding H. Yost 
made before the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association, January 27, 1933. 
Mr. Yost, who, as is well known, has 
been associated with athletics at the 
University of Michigan for approxi- 
mately a third of a century, is a mem- 
ber of the National Football Rules 
Committee. Mr. Yost was persuaded 
to speak because Howard Jones, mem- 
ber of the Football Association’s Ad- 
visory Committee to the National Foot- 
ball Rules Committee, who was to have 
given a report on his committee’s 
work, was unable to be present. 











game. I refer to the criticism that comes 
from coaches during the season, criticism 
of officials we think have made mistakes. 
I refer also to the fact that each of us 
feels he has some ideas, perhaps, that 
would make the game better. I think that 
is true about the fumble rule. 

There is a big penalty for the mechanical 
fumble now. We lose about forty yards 
if one of our players fumbles the ball. 
Under the old fumble rule the catching of 
the punt was eliminated. The University 
of Michigan was the only team that played 
the ball when it could get it on a fumble. 
In order to open the game laterally, there 
was a rule change that affected the pass- 
ing of the ball laterally. The rule change 
that affected the lateral pass very ma- 
terially was that a player could not run 
with a fumbled ball. 

If we were to re-adopt the rules cov- 
ering a fumble and run, there would be no 
more lateral passing. The game would not 
be open as it has been in width, if we put 
the fumble rule back’in. Nobody is going 
to take the chance of throwing the ball 
out, so that it will go out in the open 
and have nothing between the intended 
receiver and the goal line but atmosphere. 
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If we were to go back to the old idea, 
there would be too much danger in trying * 
to catch a punt. There would be the fear 
that the ball would be fumbled and the 
other team would get a touchdown. 

You coaches have a wonderful medium | 
for getting across anything you want to 
the Rules Committee through your own 
representatives. I am sure that there are ' TH is 
none of your coaches sent to the meetings 
who do not appreciate any suggestion that id k R a i C T 2 L AY i N G 4 U RFAC t 
comes even from an individual to the Rules 
Committee. You get all that contact ' _ a " 
through the proper channels, and the press 
will not seemingly be full of criticism of 
officials and the spreading of an inference 
that we have a poor game. 

We ought to be boosters of our own 
game, not critics. Our criticisms and sug- 
gestions should come not through the press 
but through the channels that are so wide 
open for every one of us to get our ideas 
across to the Rules Committee. 

It is my observation, having watched 
football for forty years and having seen its 
evolution, that we have the finest game we 
have -ever had. It demands more than 
ever of a boy in alertness and everything 
we like to see in a game. I feel that the 
door is wide open. We have not begun to 
use every possible offense. We can make 
it open on one side as well as the other, 
and some coaches are doing it right now. 
Let us boost our game, do nothing to harm 
it, and leave no inference that it is not the 
finest game for the youth of America. 








Conditioning of Football 


Players The referee’s whistle blows to start the game—the players take their 

positions, and the jammed bleachers lean tensely forward. Then it is that 

By Charles B. Hoyt the brilliant lights reflect the beauty of Seal-O-San’s non-slippery finish— 
University of Michigan the finish that provides the perfect setting for your important game. 

- For Seal-O-San does make the floor look like new. It restores the grain 

W IDELY known as a coach and of the wood, brings back the original color, and leaves the floor as smooth 

conditioner of track athletes, and polished as the finest desk. And this gleaming surface retains its 
Charles B. Hoyt gives here his meth- beauty throughout the year, for a Seal-O-San finish will not rubber burn. 


pata os Se preg "This pena Incidentally, this beautiful non-slippery surface leads directly to in- 


was read December 27, 1933, before creased gate receipts, for faster floor work, snappy passing, clever drib- 
the Aimetens Pocthall Geashes Asso bling and confident shooting are bound to result in finer games that will 
be enthusiastically seen by bigger crowds. A few dollars spent on non- 


SEES SRD AA slippery Seal-O-San will add hundreds of dollars to basketball income. 


HE subject Tam about to discuss is Write today for an estimate on making your gym floor 100% non-slippery 
one which is very important in the with an inexpensive, easily applied, beautiful Seal-O-San floor finish. 
development of a successful football 


team. There are a great many things in 
this paper that are Jamelia sitesi to The HUNTINGTON => LABORATORIES Ine. 
most of us men in the coaching game. But HUNTINGTON ““=3=" INDIANA 
this does not mean that these facts are TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. e 2125 Market St, DENVER, COLO 
common knowledge to the boys who come 
to us every year; we must not take for 
granted that they know these things. This 

& 4 
boys and have such replies to my instruc- 
tions as, “I never heard of that before.” 

I should like to discuss briefly some of Y 
the important things that have a direct : 
bearing upon a well conditioned squad. 
With the tough competition that we all face 
now in our schedules, it is necessary for 


the boys to report for the opening practice | 
in fairly good shape if they hope to be of 


is impressed upon me every year when I 
go over these training problems with the 
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any real value to the team. I think it is 
advisable for the coach or trainer to talk 
over with the men at the close of spring 
practice, or advise them during the vaca- 
tion, just what kind of activity they should 
indulge in before reporting for practice in 
the fall. 

A great many boys have the idea that 
they should have hard laboring jobs dur- 
ing vacation in order that they may be 
tough when the season opens. I have yet 
to see the boys who, after laboring hard 
all summer, are ready for football in the 
fall. They usually come back under- 
weight; they have no pep, they are tired 
and they are muscle-bound. The boy 
should work in the open air and I would 
advise him to play tennis, golf and base- 
ball. Exercise of this nature not only 
keeps the boy in good physical condition 
but it continues to develop co-ordination. 
It is not advisable for boys to play any 
football during the vacation, as football is 
a short season game, and they must be 
keen for the game in the fall. Kicking and 
passing the ball are good exercises as 
recreation. 

It is a good thing for the boys to do 
some running about two weeks before the 
opening of fall practice. Short runs of 
fifty to one hundred yards about three 
times per week at about two-thirds speed 
are the best. These will build up the wind 
and strengthen the legs for the running 
that is demanded in the opening practice 
sessions. 

A competent doctor should examine all 
candidates for the squad before they are 
permitted to begin practice. No coach or 
trainer should take the responsibility of 
using a boy in athletics unless he has been 
furnished a complete summary of the boy’s 
physical condition. 

At the beginning of the season the fol- 
lowing points should be discussed or ex- 
plained to the squad. 

Injuries 
LL injuries should be reported at once. 
Too many boys have the idea that 
they will be all right the next day. Often 
a scratch or a bruise may develop into 
something really serious. if left unnoticed. 
Just a few years ago our best back and 
kicker, Gilbert, was lost to the team the 
night before the Illinois game. On the pre- 
vious Saturday, he had bruised his elbow 
and did not report it until Wednesday 
night. On the day of the game, he had 
an infected gland in the arm pit and of 
course was definitely out of the game. 
Nearly every year I see unfortunate occur- 
rences of this and similar nature in the 
various forms of sport, and a large per- 
centage of them might have been pre- 

vented if reported early. 


Training Rules 
SHOULD like to go on record as not 
favoring hard and fast training rules, 
for I believe that there is a bad reaction 


from the boys when they are told that 
they cannot do this and cannot do that. 
It is much better to suggest to a boy that 
he get his regular rest and that he should 
get at least eight hours sleep each night 
and more if possible. He certainly needs 
this much, for he is indulging in a very 
strenuous exercise. He is using up a vast 
amount of energy which can be replaced 
only by the necessary sleep. 
Diet 

HE diet of boys on the team not living 

together cannot be regulated. But one 
may give them a general outline of the 
sort of food they should eat. It has been 
my plan to make the following sugges- 
tions regarding their eating. “Eat enough 
at meal time to carry you through to the 
next meal. Do not eat between meals. 
Avoid all greasy and fried foods. Eat 
plenty of fruit and vegetables. Pastry of 
all kinds should be eaten in moderation. 
And do not overeat.” 

Almost every year we have some man 
on the squad who overeats. He is sluggish, 
does not respond to the practice and-seems 
to tire quickly. This condition can usually 
be remedied by visiting with the man and 
suggesting that he undereat for one week. 
By that time he will feel so much better 
that you will have won your point. 


Menu Before Game 


ERE are so many ideas being ad- 
vanced regarding the diet of athletes 
that it is useless to discuss them in this 
paper. It might be of interest to you 
coaches to have me outline the meal that 
we give our teams before the contest. This 
type of meal has been found to be very 
successful. It consists of one glass of 
orange juice, one five-ounce tenderloin 
steak or two eggs, one slice of dry toast, 
butter and weak tea, if desired. 


Water 


HE use of water is important. A pail- 

ful of cold water should be on the field 
at all practice sessions and at games. It is 
bad practice for players to drink much 
water during either practice or games when 
their bodies are in a heated condition, but 
they should moisten their mouths and take 
a few swallows. After the workout, water 
should be taken at intervals, but only a 
small amount at a time until the system 
is cooled. It is very important that the 
water lost from the system through per- 
spiration should be replaced. 


Conditioning of the Team 


N conditioning the team, the coach 

should give a variation in the work for 
the first ten days. The players should 
have ten to fifteen minutes of calisthenics 
and grass drill each day. In giving this 
drill, the coach is able to get a great deal 
of work done in a short time. The drill 
is a fine thing for the body as a whole. 
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Running should occupy a large part of the 
conditioning program. Running under 
punts and catching passes, dodging and 
pivoting not only give the necessary work 
but develop skill in these phases of the 
game. Signal drill does a lot to build up 
the wind and endurance. It is much better 
than sending the squad on a long run at 
the end of practice. Long runs are very 
hard on big men as they make the legs 
tired. Short sprints are much better. 

Fast starting during the first seven days 
of work is not advisable because it is apt 
to cause a muscle strain on the front thigh. 
A strain at this place will cause trouble 
for ten to twelve days, and a severe case 
will last longer. The men should have at 
least a week of conditioning to toughen 
them before the scrimmages begin. By 
following a careful conditioning program, 
a great many injuries will be prevented. 

The amount of work that the squad 
should have depends on the physical condi- 
tion of the boys and how far advanced 
they are in the technique of the game. The 
length of the practice period should be 
from one and a half to two hours. The 
coach in charge of the practice should 
determine the amount of work by the re- 
action of his men. If the right mental 
condition can be maintained among the 
boys, the physical program may be carried 
out without any difficulty. It is very sel- 
dom that a boy goes bad physically, if he 
is in the right frame of mind. 


Weight Chart 


HE weight chart is important, as this 

may be used for a guide in the amount 
of work throughout the season. The boys 
should always weigh before going out for 
practice and when coming in from the 
field. The best plan is to have them weigh 
stripped and before bathing. By studying 
the weight chart, the coach can tell at a 
glance who is working on the field and 
how much work each boy should have. 
On warm afternoons, boys will lose up to 
twelve pounds in practice or a game. This 
is nothing to be alarmed about, but the 
boy should be back to weight at the next 
practice. After a boy is in condition he 
should hold his weight throughout the sea- 
son. In many cases a boy picks up one 
to four pounds during the season. How- 
ever, in mid-season some boys will lose 
weight. At this time of the season the sys- 
tem seems to be drying out. This may be 
remedied by having the boy drink more 
water. He will come back to weight in a 
few days and will feel much better. If 
the boys in mid-season are feeling tired, 
have them rest from thirty minutes to one 
hour before practice time. 


Mid-Season 


N mid-season the squad must be han- 
dled very carefully, for as a rule our 
hardest game comes during the last part 
of the season. At this stage of the season, 
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They don’t wear him as a good luck charm. But he has helped 
more champions write their names across this country’s athletic fields 
than any other “mascot” the public ever saw. 

Big League baseball teams . . . ‘varsity football teams . . . track 
and field champions of college, A. A. U. and Olympic meets . . . 
hockey . . . basketball . . . wherever shoes of supple leather foot- 
wear are important, you'll find the stars using shoes of Kangaroo. 
Because it is stronger, weight for weight, than any other leather. 
Because it is soft and pliable and easy on the feet. Because Kangaroo 
shoes can be featherweight, can give feet that split second of extra 
speed, free them for the subtle feints of championship play and yet 
stand firm against the jerks and wrenches, the sudden turns and quick 
starts of competitive athletics. 

Specify shoes of Kangaroo for your scrub and dormitory teams as 
well as for your ‘varsity. The safety and health of the feet and ankles 
of individual players is important no matter what team they play on. 
And remember: “kangaroo horse,” “kangaroo calf,” and “kangaroo 
sides” are technical names, are not genuine Kangaroo. Only Kangaroo 
has the interlaced fibres and the close grain that makes it such a superb 
leather for athletic shoes. 
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Practical Basketball 
is Winning Basketball 








Reeord of Ward L. Lambert, Reeord of Ward L. Lambert, 
author of author of 
emetic ~~ anaaue PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


—1933-34 (to date)— 


At Lebanon, Indiana, High . 

School . . . 66 victories out tea a: Conference 
of 83 games. ames) 

At Purdue University ... 1919 Purdue 45—Minnesota 30 
to 1933—175 victories and Purdue 96—Jilinoia 21 
61 defeats. > a ra é 

Six times Western Conference en ae oi 78 cr a 
Champion. Purdue 27—Wisconsin 26 




















Coach: Are you winning your share of victories? Now is the time to 

check up on your coaching. Read PRACTICAL BASKETBALL, the new- 

est book on basketball, written by Ward L. (Piggie) Lambert, for sixteen 

years head basketball coach at Purdue University. In this book, Mr. 

Lambert explains his practical basketball system, which has been so 

remarkably successful over a period of years and which again this year 
is demonstrating its strength. 


Many coaches will find Chapter XII, “Tournaments.” especially helpful 
at this time. 


67 ee of Players in 114 Diagrams of Drills and Plays 
etion 


eee 


Price: $4.00 C. O. D. in the U. S. A. (Postage Additional) 
Postage Prepaid: $4.00 in the U. S. A. (Save money by ordering this way. ) 
Foreign Price: $4.00 Plus Postage (No C. O. D.) 





a. =~ as. 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6858 Glenwood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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the regular players will not improve much 
more in the technique of the game. 
Scrimmage now will improve the team play 
very little. The men who play the game 
on Saturday should come out on Monday 
and do nothing except warm up. The 
work the rest of the week should not be 
rough, but the squad should have one hard 
drill during the middle of the week. This 
hard drill should keep the men in good 
physical condition. 

The practice in mid-season must be 
made enjoyable, for the boys are grow- 
ing a little tired of rough work. On Sat- 
urdays we want them to be eager for the 
game and have pep enough to be going all 
the time at top speed. If they are knocked 
around during the week, they will not be 
overanxious on Saturday. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes of the practice period 
should be in games, such as touch tackle, 
and kicking games. The boys get a great 
deal of value from this type of game as 
they are running, dodging and handling the 
ball. These games add interest to the 
practice and keep the boys hustling instead 
of loafing through the afternoon. 

The work the day before the game 
should be very light and consist of nothing 
more than limbering up exercises. I think 
we all make the mistake of running too 
much the day before the contest. 

On the day before the game there is 
nothing more to be gained physically. This 
time and up to game time should be de- 
voted to getting the players in the right 
frame of mind. I do not think that the 
finest, conditioned athlete is of much value 
if he is not set mentally on the day of the 
contest. 


Day of the Game 


N the day of the game the players 

should arise at their usual hour and 
eat breakfast at the customary time. A 
great many boys wish to sleep on the 
morning of the game, as they have the idea 
that they will feel better. However, they 
will be much better off if they get up, 
have their breakfast, take a brisk walk for 
ten or fifteen minutes,-and then take an 
hour for sleep, or at least stay off their feet 
for the remainder of the time before the 
contest. 

The players should have ample time to 
dress so that there will be no hurry or con- 
fusion in the dressing room. The coach 
should arrange the program so that the 
squad is dressed just in time for the warm- 
ing up drill. At this time the players are 
on edge, and their surroundings should be 
calm. On every team there are one or two 
men who are very nervous. The least 
break or confusion in the program is apt to 
upset these boys, and quite often this will 
cause a bad reaction on the rest of the 
team. There is really no cure for nervous- 
ness. A certain amount of this is neces- 
sary to every athlete, but every boy in 
athletics must learn to control his nerves. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
NON-STRETCH 


TRACK SHOES 


WITCH-ELK scientific track shoes feature a most important 
development. A scientific method of eliminating stretch in 
the upper leather. It is accomplished by an exclusive process 
developed by Witchell-Sheill and it insures a perfect fit 
throughout the entire life of the shoe. 


The low cut design of the shoe prevents binding of the foot. 
They are very light in weight and exceptionally durable. 


No. 702. Genuine blueback kangaroo 
track shoe. Reinforced vamp and tip 
pattern. Prestretched and scientifically 
reinforced. Regulation spikes. A very 
excellent shoe at a moderate price. 


No. 717. Same as No. 702 described 
above except equipped with detachable 
spikes. The tap sole is reinforced with 
a spring steel plate. An exceptionally 
sturdy shoe. 


No. 701. Genuine yellowback kangaroo 
track shoe. Uppers carefully pre- 
stretched and scientifically reinforced. 
Comes regularly equipped with regula- 
tion spikes. Tap and sole are of buffed 
oak leather. An excellent light weight 
meet shoe. 


No. 700. Genuine yellowback kangaroo 
track shoe. Uppers prestretched and 
scientifically reinforced. Hand turned 
construction. The very lightest of 
featherweight shoes. Unexcelled for 
meet use. Comes equipped with regula- 
tion spikes. 


No. 710. Genuine blueback kangaroo 
field shoe. Oak leather tap and heel. 
Six regular spikes in the tap and two in 
the heel. Solid moulded sole leather 
counters. An excellent all around field 
shoe. 





Write for full information. We have 
many additional numbers not illustrated 
here. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 






701 
700 
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Azzi Ratem for Selecting National 
Football Champions 


By William F. Boand 


ZZI RATEM is a method of rank- 
A ing football teams after the games 

have been played. It is not in- 
tended as a method of predicting results. 
The general AZZI RATEM method is 
founded upon these four theories. 

1. A point grade for any college foot- 
ball game can be given to each team par- 
ticipating. 

2. A football team’s point grade for any 
college game should depend upon whether 
the game is won, lost or tied; the strength 
of the opponent; and, to a limited degree, 
upon the difference in score. 

3. The average grade for the season is 
a football team’s final rating. 

4. Every football squad should rank 
above every other with a lower average 
rating. 

To obtain any team’s point grade for a 
game played, we find the sum of four fac- 
tors. These are called Preliminary Rat- 
ing, Victory Bonus, Score Allowance, and 


High Ranking Teams 


(Azzi Ratem ) 

1933 
DD. swohiedeeaesdsedsccecacn 152.8 
RS tn a: 4.» & 5 Sei hsad a hie & cee 146.1 
Southern California ...............- 142.8 
DE 265000000000 ees0e00000E8 141.1 
M6 Fon Cn cedeekede oautl 137.5 
do ak og hk oe he Sle 136.0 
tn. oe ceceeen ieee eee 133.5 
So 130.5 
RR GA ae ay a 128.8 
a es Sa ne 0.6 eae Oe 128.6 
Le aE ee 128.4 
i... ¢ sgh Wenn wae eeeebn ened 127.4 
i . lan 6-64 a elie ek 64% 06-4 eu ee 125.4 
NE ho ae ook wi oo oe eee eee 123.5 

1932 
Southern California ................ 153.1 
TEA dn oe cus ddacceescece ss 146.8 
Coe tbe eas de es ceecenne 138.4 
EE 135.6 
Texas ER ee eee 134.3 
DEE sc CU Rad bbs hacwd as seman 132.8 
EE Wine 6 56 oe kabedeend sea ede 132.3 
ES. i aids da clades a uliee acta 128.0 
oe od. on 0.5 Grainne adele 126.5 
CE Ce 125.7 
eee ceeeee 124.1 
ina i ag Be beady 6 0« 60 123.1 
DT Dij.Ghhesaeekes eve scceee 121.8 

1931 
Southern California ............... 160.4 
EY sin ag ¢ Cdaietin iinaam ce dadeod 148.7 
sink ces CAC RD THEE «Ral 143.0 
I . conse caaeddesaiepeaee 135.3 
St. Mary’s ......... cece ccceceees 135.3 
Ds a ce cbaw ne eesaendus 131.8 
Pittsburgh Denes + ets + ues ae eons es 129.3 
SS re ee ee 128.0 
acide ds hia chaeew & ook an 126.3 
at a ens ee dull 124.4 
iTS. Voce owcesseecesebeces 121.7 
a od 121.4 
a al ES te RR i aR 120.8 
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FOR a number of years, William F. 
Boand has been working on a sys- 
tem for ranking football teams. In 
developing this system, which he calls 
Azzi Ratem (As I Rate ’Em), he has 
solicited and received suggestions from 
coaches and statisticians in all parts of 
the United States. 

Mr. Boand was one of the speakers 
before the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Football Coaches As- 
sociation. The article presented here, 
however, was written especially for this 
publication. It is interesting to com- 
pare the results of Azzi Ratem with 
those of other systems. 











Opponent’s Coefficient. 

The Preliminary Rating is a set num- 
ber of points with which every team starts 
every game. 

The Victory Bonus is a set number of 
points which is added to the Preliminary 
Rating in case of victory, and deducted 
from the Preliminary Rating in case of 
defeat. 

The Score Allowance is a point credit 
for the difference in score which is added 
in case of victory and deducted in case of 
defeat. 

The Opponent’s Coefficient is a point 
credit representing the opponent’s strength. 
It may be either a plus or minus number. 

The Opponent’s Coefficient is worked 
out by the use of a supplementary and in- 
dependent rating system. 

For convenience, we will hereafter re- 
fer to the team being rated as Home 
Team. 


Formula for Game Rating 


HE AZZI RATEM formula provides 
that Home Feam receives 

For Victory—Preliminary Rating plus 
Victory Bonus plus Score Allowance 
plus Opponent’s Coefficient. 

For Defeat—Preliminary Rating minus 
Victory Bonus minus Score Allow- 
ance plus Opponent’s Coefficient. 

For Tie Game—Preliminary Rating plus 
Y Coefficient of Home Team plus % 
Coefficient of the Opponent. 

The point value of the Preliminary Rat- 
ing may be fixed at any number of con- 
venient size. 

The point values of the Victory Bonus, 
Score Allowance and Opponent’s Coeffi- 
cient depend upon the relative importance 
of each of these factors as compared to 
the other two. 

These values are found by setting up a 


number of theories of value and reducing 
the theories to figures. 

An example of how this is done was 
given in the December, 1932, issue of THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL in an article dealing 
with the subject of conference rating and 
ranking At that time, we gave the gen- 
eral AZZI RATEM Method, a set of spe- 
cific theories, the definite point values that 
would express these theories in figures and, 
finally, a demonstration of how these fig- 
ure values could be checked back against 
the theories. 

Those who are especially interested in 
the technical angles of a rating system may 
dig back into their files for a copy of the 
December, 1932, issue of THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. 

Since the point values of the present 
National AZZI RATEM System will be 
readjusted after the opinions of coaches 
have been reduced to a definite set of the- 
ories, they are of little importance, but 


High Ranking Teams 
(Azzi Ratem) 


1930 
I oof rar ras a od ore eld 163.4 
rE a dara Gates oa wipe 156.6 
oe wah pad acne xe 145.1 
EE SUIDD nccccccceccsscces 136.7 
Southern California ................ 136.7 
DE 652 ded vbesadesensnateesa 136.0 
aa aah a da oitbe El are tk aerate 134.7 
Dc lstdesacshpeastvseee sone 130.8 
I io Aiea gi ig irc ccpiald- ge aniwe mae 129.2 
i eri Sra se winh'eiaidias ania wach wid 127.6 
te a ed 127.5 
- NE SERA ee Pe a ee 127.4 
AS a ee eae were mera” 126.1 

1929 
EE OO SN IS OAR 147.1 
Southern California ............... 140.5 
a i as oe ua ace 140.3 
ccs nreddckddeeddsnandinn 139.6 
EE Sela ok, Ta. olan aida 6 ee atte 130.6 
I is ait hid Ve eaal ose 128.8 
et a ia fa 127.3 
TI ENO 6. ng cn cnccccccccacens 125.4 
ernie be oid den aCaoaon Se 123.8 
I tes cine 4 ox ceap eee ae cea 123.4 
EE all's. skeeusbendenevest 122.8 
ts a Saeed alps Saale ee oe 121.8 
ET ten6-nb conc ene bees iatendheces 120.8 

1928 
Southern California ............... 146.4 
TE oc Sco eee ese ceeaas 142.7 
IES CE 4 Chie clea adic a bale elbigs 134.7 
NS cilia olh ead «kite oa ees 131.7 
SESE RS Pe ae ae A 131.4 
ED i eo a ak din cbr ece erinche'anb.aod 126.4 
e's a dy, ora ork. ghanchard. kare Ried 125.7 
RS te itt. SU A es Aled 125.6 
I ee a eee ee eee ae 123.4 
Florida a ee Cen pa 123.1 
ED akan due skh ae oo eas 122.8 
EE oc diacccakeds scees oa 122.0 
pee ebes O06 6S bed sees ob S6se ES 121.3 
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may be used as an illustration. 

The Preliminary Rating is 100 points 
and the Victory Bonus 41 points. The 
Score Allowance is equal to the difference 
in score not to exceed 19 points. The Op- 
ponent’s Coefficient, worked out by the 
use of a supplementary rating system, is 
limited to a maximum of plus 60 and a 
minimum of minus 60. 

Therefore, the present formula for a 
game rating is as follows: 

Home Team receives 

For Victory—100 plus 41 plus difference 
in score not to exceed 19 points plus 
the Opponent’s Coefficient. 

For Defeat—100 minus 41 minus the dif- 
ference in score not to exceed 19 
points plus the Opponent’s Coeffi- 
cient. 

For Tie Game—100 plus 1% Coefficient of 
Home Team plus % Coefficient of the 
Opponent. 

The AZZI RATEM -National rankings 
for the past six years as worked out by 
the present system are submitted for the 
criticism of coaches. 


Questions 

VERY member of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association is requested 
to aid in the construction of the final rat- 
ing system. In case the result should at 
some later date meet with the approval of 
the Association, the rating system will be 
turned over to this organization. Please 
send your answers to the following ques- 
tions, and as much additional comment as 
you choose, to AZZI RATEM, in care of 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

1. Is a victory over a strong opponent 
worth a higher game rating to Home Team 
than a victory by the same score over an 
opponent of average strength? 

2. Approximately how much more? 

3. Is a victory over an opponent of 
average strength worth more than a vic- 
tory by the same score over a weak op- 
ponent? 

4. Is a close defeat at the hands of a 
very strong opponent worth more than a 
like defeat at the hands of an opponent 
of average strength? 

5. Is a decisive victory worth more than 
a close victory? 

6. Is a close defeat worth more than a 
decisive defeat? 

7. In case the margin of victory or de- 
feat is taken into consideration, is the dif- 
ference in score beyond 19 or 20 points 
of any significance? 

8. Is a decisive victory over an oppo- 
nent of the weakest class worth any more 
than the original Preliminary Rating? 

9. Is a decisive defeat at the hands of 
a major opponent of the strongest possible 
strength worth as much as the Preliminary 
Rating? 

10. Should post-season games be in- 
cluded in a team’s record? 

11. Criticize the rankings of the lead- 
ing teams of the past six years as worked 
out by the present AZZI RATEM System. 
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ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


An antiseptic, analgesic and healing poultice 
and dressing 


For 


Sprains 

Strains 
Charley Horse 
Muscle Bruises 
Lacerations 
Brush Burns 
Wry Neck 
Boils 

Torn Ligaments 
Dislocations 
Joint Injuries 


It generates and maintains moist heat for more 
than 12 hours; it is actively decongestive and has 
a soothing effect upon sore and inflamed tissues. 


Sample and literature free to coaches, trainers and athletic 
directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


163 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 

















AT LAST! 


The Great American 
Football Novel 


GRID STAR 


by Ralph Cannon 
The Glamorous Career of the Greatest 
Grid Star That Ever Lived 
In the BIG GAME, in LOVE, 
in LIFE! 


Was he iossified in his great 
decision? 


READ and [UDGE for for y ourself. 
Gaile, a ao cee “bed fien, Andes to 
Shaughnessy and others 


‘ON i 0O., 
333 Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Enclosed find $2.00 (check or money or- 


der) for which please send me a copy of 


GRID STAR, post prepaid. 
re errr tr et 











COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions -Unexcelled Service 


Oa SS 


ROCK? Mr TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


OU S Nat BANn Bi DENVER 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 





Our Field - - - - United States 


We enroll only normal and college graduates. 
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BASKETBALL 
EQUIPMENT 
ALL STYLES and QUALITY 





10 Days’ Service 





COACHES AND FACULTY MAN- 
AGERS: We have a beautiful 32- 
page illustrated catalog of our entire 
line of athletic knitwear, which we will 
forward upon receiving your request. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave., Chicago 




















BASKETBALL COACHES! 


For your bulletin boards— 


J. Craig Ruby's pictures on 


“Legal and Iilegal 
Maneuvers in Basketball" 


So many requests have been re- 
ceived for extra copies of the pictures 
and descriptive paragraphs on “Legal 
and Illegal Maneuvers in Basketball,” 
prepared by the famous University of 
Illinois coach and published in the 
December issue of The Athletic Jour- 
nal, that additional copies have been 
printed on sheets suitable for posting 
on gymnasium bulletin boards. These 
may be secured by subscribers without 
charge. Only one set to each sub- 


scriber. 


Send your request to the address 
below. 


The Athletic Journal 
Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Conditioning of Football 
Players 


(Continued from page 35) 


Warming Up 

HE squad should have from ten to fif- 

teen minutes of easy, slow work to 
warm up. The main idea is for the athlete 
just to keep moving and thus get the whole 
system in a loose, relaxed condition. It is 
a mistake for players to come on the field 
and dash up and down as fast as they can. 
This is not only very fatiguing but is a 
dangerous practice as the muscles are not 
ready for such severe strain. Between 
halves, the men should lie down and relax, 
and wipe their faces with towels soaked in 
ice water. It is a good plan to put a cold 
towel over the forehead as this helps to 
cool off the system and also to clear the 
head. Be sure that each man is all right 
in every way before permitting him to re- 
turn to the field. 

After the ball game there is always more 
or less confusion, and the players are all in 
a hurry to get away. But whoever is re- 
sponsible for the boys’ condition should go 
to each boy individually and question him 
about his condition. If the boy needs any 
attention, the person responsible should 
insist that he have this attention at once. 

Our training quarters are always open 
on Sunday morning, and any boys who do 
not report are called on the telephone and 
checked regarding their condition. 

After all, the work of handling the squad 
in order to have the men in good physical 
condition requires mostly common sense; 
and, if we hope to keep the game on a high 
plane, we must keep in mind at all times 
the viewpoint and welfare of the boy. 








Tennis Coaches and Players 
REPORTS from various parts of the 


country indicate a growing appre- 
ciation of the value of tennis as an inter- 
collegiate or intramural sport. 

“The carry-over value of tennis as a 
form of exercise in adult life is too valu- 
able to neglect giving it emphasis during 
the college period of life,” writes W. C. 
Munn of Arkansas A. and M. College. 

“Tennis here at Carleton College has 
a definite part in our intercollegiate pro- 
gram,” states Marshall Diebold, Director 
of Athletics. 

“We have thirty-eight courts here at 
Dartmouth,” is the inforntation sent in 


by C. L. Gilligan, Tennis Coach, who 


ticipate in tennis.- 

Arrangements are being made by The 
Athletic Journal for several articles on 
tennis which will appear during the 
spring months. These articles are de- 
signed not only for the regular .tennis 
coach and the spticesogiote player, but 
also for the beginning player and for the | 
athletic coach of high school or college | 
who is not a tennis expert but who, be- 
cause of his position, finds it necessary 
to teach the fundamentals of the game 
to young players. 














estimates that 700 men at his college par- : 








The 


Winning Coach 
Has a 
Library 


Track and Field 
by Charles W. Paddock 


This is the latest text on track and 
field athletics. The original “‘fast- 
est human” does a thoro job of 
advising the track athlete and the 
coach. The text is well illustrated 
with many photographs from the 
last Olympics. It contains 226 
pages, 50 illustrations and sells for 
$2.50. 


Modern Athletics 


by Lawson Robertson 


The American Olympic coach tells 
how each event should be carried 
thru. Form and training methods 
are lucidly disclosed. ‘This book 
by a great track and field coach 
will be a great help to the athlete 
and his coach. It was published 
late in 1932. It contains 162 pages 
and 35 illustrations. Price $2.00. 


Baseball 
by Carl Lundgren of Illinois 


An ex-big leaguer and successful 
university coach gives practical 
dope on how to coach baseball. 
This text has been standard for 
some years. Reduced price $2.00. 


Intramural Activities 
by R. E. Lindwall 
of Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 


The latest text on this phase of 
your work. Practical in every de- 
tail. You must have this important 
contribution by Lindwall. Price 
$1.00. 


The Athletic Book Co. 


6816 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - - - ILLINOIS 
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Strict Man-for-Man 
Defensive Basketball 


(Continued from page 10) 


This is shown in Diagram 7 and is called 
swinging around. The defensive player 
swings quickly around and tries to meet 
his man before the latter is in position for 
a shot. Many offensive players try to go 
all the way in under the basket for a shot 
and may easily be caught. A long shot fol- 
lowing a successful screen play would be 
hard to prevent. 


The Game, the Coach 
and the Player 


(Continued from page 12) 


he should retire and let some better man 
take his place. 

Recruiting and subsidizing are on the 
wane. Perhaps the depression has had 
something to do with this as it has made 
our men more earnest and serious. There 
are fewer and fewer cases of ineligibility 
through scholastic deficiency. Probably it 
is being better realized that subsidizing and 
recruiting do, not pay. 

There are two regulations which will 
keep intercollegiate athletics wholesome 
and sound: First, proper preparation for 
college as evidenced by ample and suit- 
able scholastic entrance standards; and, 
second, full and proper scholastic perform- 
ance after entrance. The more we think 
about it the more we realize that most 
of the things for which football has been 
criticized will fade from the picture if 
these two regulations are observed. Here 
and there some college president might set 
up a plausible alibi and disclaim knowl- 
edge of recruiting. But even though he 
were a Sammie Weller he could hardly set 
up an alibi for lack of suitable scholastic 
standards. 

Football is a great game, vital in the 
lives of the lads of the nation. It is a 
laboratory where boys may develop and 
demonstrate physical and moral courage, 
unselfishness, enthusiasm, loyalty and self- 
effacement. It gives boys a cause. Its 
field is the most democratic place in the 
world, where race, religion, politics, pov- 
erty or riches cut no figure; where a boy 
is judged for what he does and for what 
he is. It also provides a fine example. 
Through the fall season, several million 
youngsters in this country are imitating 
their heroes on the football field. Most 
of the touchdowns on college fields are first 
dreamed: of under a little vest in some 
backyard. So long as the game is played 
by the student and the amateur with the 
ideals and impulses of the amateur, so long 
as the men on the playing field lose their 
lives and find them again in the life and 
spirit of the team, the great college game 
of football will endure. 
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A Better Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers and students will earn two hun- 
dred dollars or more this summer. SO CAN YOU. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a 
larger salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful suggestions 


will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. (Teachers 
address Dept. T, Students address Dept. S.) 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 


1812 Downing St. Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 
School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at 
our expense, if speed is urgent. You will receive com- 
plete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 
hours. 























Be 
Sure 
to 


See 
the 


Wayne Gymstand 


At the N. E. A. Convention 
Booth No. D2 
Cleveland 
February 24th to March Ist 


A complete operating section of this remarkable wall-type 
folding stand will be on display. The Gymstand has evoked 
unusual enthusiasm on the part of school officials and architects. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 
WAYNE, PENNA. 
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Expert Help for the 
Basketball Coach 


Slow Motion Pictures for the Teaching of 
Individual and Team Technique 


ferro your players the correct form and tech- 
nique in basketball by showing them these slow 
motion pictures taken under the supervision of a suc- 
— college coach. They will help to simplify your 
work. 


Films now available depict the following phases of 
basketball: 


Passing—Bounce pass, two-handed pass, hook pass, 
chest pass, baseball pass. 


Goal Throwing—The short or close-in shot (several 
styles), the long shot, the free throw. 


Individual Offensive Maneuvers—The pivots, the 
dribble, the fake-and-dribble, the pass-and-break, the 
center jump. 


Individual Defensive Play—Meeting the fake-and- 
dribble, guarding from the rear, position of defensive 
player. 


Team Play—Feeding the pivot man, handling the 
ball in the pivot position, the cut across the pivot 
position, the forward-to-forward and forward-to- 
uard exchange, numerous other offensive and de- 
ensive movements which can be studied with profit 
by any player or coach. These pictures were all 
taken under scrimmage conditions. 


For further information and price write 


The Athletic Film Company 
1866 Coventry Road | 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 


Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 













1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from 9239 
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Tf en er 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICAGO 











THE NEW DEAL 
€ 





There is a new deal in Athletic Garments 
made by O’Shea. 


The line has been extended so that now we 
can give you Athletic Garments of the famous 
O’Shea quality which will fit your budgeted 
price. 


We have added new and lower priced 
Sweaters, Football Jerseys, Football Pants, 


Basketball Shirts, Basketball Pants and many 
other Athletic Garments. 





Ce .: 
us. 


Write for information to 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











